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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn? 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week 
MELITA Six 8s. 


EMILY GReenr BaLcn, 1913 Joun B. Dy«es, 1861 








1. Now let us all a = rise and sing The com - ing king - dom 
2.0, when shall dawn the glo-rious day For which we hope and 
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of our King, The time when all shall broth-ers be, Each 
work and pray? Dear Fa - ther, use what means thou wilt To 
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lov - ing each, all lov - ing thee. How long, O Lord, O 
cleanse our lives from greed and guilt; Help us to put a- 
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Lord, how long Shall these thy weak ones suf - fer wrong? 
sin And learn to bring thy king - dom in. A-men. 
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[he above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 
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HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and _ beautifu? 
hymnal in_ the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


Hymns of Social 
Service, 
Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 
Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 
Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
never seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
zins to sing it. 
* * * 


Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 


Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 


The Christian Century Press 


Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 





Conservatism Uses 
a Wrong Method 


EACTIONARY forces in the various denomina- 
R tions agree pretty well as to method. They hope 

to stop the rising tide of progressive thought by 
stopping men from talking. The incident in the Northern 
Baptist convention when Dr. Straton tried to prevent 
President Faunce from addressing the convention is typ- 
ical. Of course the followers of Roger Wiliiams could 
hardly adopt Dr. Straton’s attitude. The same demand 
is being voiced in other denominations. Dr. Fosdick must 
be silenced. The heretical teachers in the southern Baptist 
fellowship must be silenced. All of this sounds strangely 
different from the attitude of the German monk who nailed 
his ninety-five theses on the church door of Wittenburg, 
and challenged the whole world to debate. No wise ob- 
server of religious conditions these days can deny that 
there is a place in the world for the religious conservative. 
Religion itself is essentially conservative. It is well that 
the human race should be cautious in exchanging that 
which has served one generation well for untried theories 
and methods. But it is very certain that when conservatism 
asks the church to bury its head in the sand ostrich-like, 
its leadership will be refused. The effort to silence the 
great voices of progress by reactionary preachers is it- 
self a confession of inner doubt. A Catholic woman said 
the other day: “We all have thoughts about religion which 
it is not lawful to utter.” Must Dr. Straton save his faith 
by refusing to listen to Dr. Faunce? If so, ten million 
young people in America refuse to save their faith by 
following in his footsteps. The young life of America is 
alienated from the church today because of the well- 
grounded suspicion that the preachers of religious dogma 
cannot take their doctrines to the forum of free discussion. 
Robert Ingersoll converted his thousands to infidelity, but 


our conservative ministers are slaying the faith of tens of 
thousands. 


Calling a Halt To 
Centralization 


ELIGIOUS denominations within the Protestant fold 

in this country have all been tending in the direc- 

tion of a greater degree of centralization in recent years. 
The organization of big national funds in monster finan- 
cial drives has greatly increased the army of secretaries. 
The Disciples concentrated their missionary activities in 
a single organization with a permanent president. The 
Presbyterians have just completed a similar organization, 
though the commissioners began to cry “popery” when 
it was proposed that a president should be elected for the 
general council. The moderator will be president next 
year, and the moderator is not re-elected. A group of 
Methodist preachers in California are organizing a de- 
nominational opinion in the direction of a demand upon 
the next general conference for certain steps away from 
centralization, among them being the demand that when 
bishops retire they shall take their retiring pensions from 
their conferences to show that they are not a separate order 
in the ministry. These Methodist ministers further de- 
mand that the district superintendent shall be elected rather 
than appointed, which would be a very great reform in- 
deed. The Southern Baptist convention was disturbed by 
charges from the floor that the secretaries had a way of 
setting up standards in stewardship which they did not 
personally assume. Throughout this fellowship there is 
a growing discontent among the pastors at being used as 
the collection agency on behalf of large interests. Under 
the system which has come into form during the past ten 
years there has been a vast increase in the income of the 
various benevolent societies of the churches. But there 
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has also come about an amazing increase in the expenses 
as well. The various consolidations that were urged a 
few years ago as economy measures have proved to be 
more expensive than the systems which they displaced. 
The insurgent pastor complains that under the overhead 
pressure his parish program has laid such a stress on 
money-getting that the religious tasks of the local church 
suffer. He may be right or he may be wrong in this 
opinion. But the time is at hand when the worm turns, and 
the movement toward centralization in the churches is 
meeting either a temporary or a permanent set-back. 


Suffragette Methods 
of Fundamentalism 
N FRONT of the First Presbyterian church of New 
York, on a recent Sunday morning, stood a man with 
a large photograph of Marshall Foch’s shrapnel-torn Bible, 
open at the book of the prophet Jeremiah, placarded on 
his breast. Oddly enough his name was O’Brien, and 
when asked what he meant, he said that he was “picketing 


in the interests of fundamentalism.” Slowly he strided to 
and fro, making his mute protest against the ministry of 
a great preacher, as if Dr. Fosdick were a man determined 
to tear to tatters the book of faith and vision. Members 
of the congregation, as they filed out, stopped to read the 
placard, and those who carried Bibles made note of the 
text indicated, Jeremiah 23:5: “Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David a righteous 
branch, and a king shall reign and prosper, and shall exe- 
cute judgment and justice in all the earth.” It is a revival 
of the methods of the militant suffragettes in England, only 
in this instance they are employed against progress, and 
not in its behalf. Using shock tactics in church assem- 
blies, and suffragette antics on the street, and posing as the 
monopolists and defenders of all the holy things of faith, 
fundamentalists fight for a place in the limelight. 


Infallible 
Interpretations 

NCE Protestantism associated infallible interpretations 

with popery. Even the vatican did not firmly estab- 
lish its right to speak in this way until the last century, 
and then only by the loss of a group of Old Catholics who 
broke away from the church of their fathers rather than 
submit to the dogma. In Protestantism the infallible in- 
terpreter is self-appointed. Among the essentials which 
he says we must believe, one may find a doctrine never 
even mentioned by Jesus, Paul, Mark, John or Peter. 
One listens to other concepts which were indeed held by 
some in the early church, but later outgrown as Christian- 
ity became more spiritual through the historic guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. one finds 


in the list of completely essential doctrines, without which 


But most curious of all, 


no man is a Christian, at least one idea that was never 
advanced by any biblical writer at all, the inerrancy of 
all parts of Holy Scripture. It is never found to be held 
in any section of the church until one passes the days 
of Martin Luther. The Pharisees of old laid burdens 
on men that were too grievous to be borne. So today 
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there are those who would increase unnecessarily the 
burden of faith. These men do not serve the cause of 
true religion. Interpretations come and go. For cen- 
turies the church had an allegorical Bible and survived 
the experience. The age of literalism is now passing, yet 
the church still lives. As we enter into an age of careful 
historical study of the scriptures, let not the hearts of men 
fail them from fear. Much rubbish will be cleared away, 
But the Christian religion will still stand. It may well be 
that this age of cold analysis will pass. A new era in the 
development of the Christian religion may take historical 
study for granted, and concern itself more with spiritual 
values. Peter wanted to set up a tabernacle on the mount 
of transfiguration. But his wish has never been allowed. 
Men must spend much time in the valley of service, and 
then go forward in the ascent of new mountains. 


Youth Demands First 
Hand Religion 

Hl JUNE ISSUE of the Century Magazine has a 
T very timely article by a young theological student, soon 
to be graduated, telling what is in the minds of the younger 
generation, and their attitude in matters religious. Above 
all else, they hate stuffiness, whether in “blue-stockinged 
conduct or in stiff-necked doctrine.” They want light, air, 
ventilation; but if the edict of the Presbyterian general 
assembly is to be enforced, we are doomed to have not 
simply stuffiness, but suffocation. Things superficial are 
made fundamental, and the air is close and stifling, to the 
point of asphyxiation. The Century article shows how 
wide is the gap between forward-looking young men and 
the regimented reaction just now triumphant in the church. 
“We feel,” says the writer, “that it is no use appropriating 
the second-hand in religion.” Faith must be our own, won 
by struggle, if it is to be real or of any worth. If it is not 
wrought out of experience, it has no meaning. So, taking 
only a “minimum of essentials,” the younger generation is 
resolved to fight the Devil of Divisiveness, whether it 
take the form of a “stodgy, non-productive denomination- 
alism or of a complacent small-town aristocracy, whether 
it is a matter of sects or sets”; in behalf of a larger fellow- 
ship in which alone a wider vision can be won. “I believe 
this is where the spirit of youth unites,” the writer says, 
“vet hardly any of our older friends seem able to under- 
stand our reaction.” Alas, this inability, or unwillingness, 
to understand will make for friction, but youth will tri- 
umph. Meantime, we of the senior class cannot claim to 
have made such a success of the world as to entitle us to 
dictate either the creed or the method of the on-coming 
generation. The less so since “it is in Jesus that the spirit 
of youth unites and always will unite; and we who want 
a more generous world share his chivalry.” 


Pro Vita 

Monastica 

Ho refreshing, in an age of feverish, whirling activ- 
ity, to read a defence of the contemplative virtues, 

such as Henry Dwight Sedgwick has written in his ex- 

quisite essay, “Pro Vita Monastica.” It is a book of quiet 
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in a noisy age, a bit of beauty in the midst of ugliness, 
a strain of sweet music breaking through the racket of 
events. Its ethical clarity, its spiritual serenity, its brood- 
ing grace of phrase bespeak a mind which, if it has not 
become at one with God, has at least attained to peace 
with itself. Its thesis is that “the world is too much with 
us, soon and late,” and that we suffer the lack of detach- 
ment and insight, without which its pell mell medley of 
conglomerate happenings make a “weary weight” of mys- 
tery and confusion. Once again, as of old, man must seek 
the upper chamber, or a secluded retreat, where, by means 
of such accompaniments as suit meditation, he may re- 
fresh his spirit and wash the rust from his soul, lest as 
the wages of hurry he lose his vision. The essayist does 
not suggest a literal revival of ancient monasticism, which 
made the men of the Middle Ages flee from the world, and 
therefore from the church which had admitted the world 
into her bosom. But he does insist upon a “method of 
inwardness,” as Matthew Arnold called it, whereby we 
may use such proportion of our time as shall best prosper 
us upon our spiritual quest, in behalf of symmetry and 
poise of life. It is a plea for that fine art of the spiritual 
life which in other days helped the church to adapt itself 
to human need, enabled it to produce heroic and radiant 
personalities, and shed over it a poetry which it now lacks. 


On Knowing 
Where to Stop 
S J)ME weeks ago the American Church Monthly, in com- 
menting upon the supposed embarrassment of the 
Presbyterian church by reason of the supposed heresies 
which have been preached in one of its pulpits by a Baptist 
minister, said: “When the doors are opened without strict 
loctrinal safeguards, it will mean that able and personally 
acceptable heretics will seize the opportunity to promote 
their heresies. Cannot the orthodox Presbyterians see 
that the only way to defend so much of the Catholic tradi- 
tion as they have retained is to go back to the fuller Catho- 
lic tradition? Let the Presbyterians rally to the Bible, the 
Nicene creed, the baptism of regeneration, and the eucharist 
1f Christ’s objective presence. If they will do that they 
‘an unite with us instead of with the Baptists.” One can 
recognize in these earnest words the true ring of fraternal 
solicitude for the erring ones, but it is impossible also 
not to hear in them the echo of the old cry which has been 
raised against every man or group of men who ever sought 
freedom to investigate the claims of some venerable author- 
itv: “How will you know where to stop?” Bossuet held 
that Protestantism, since is had departed from the standard 
of perfect certainty to be found only in the Roman church, 
would never know where to stop, and would disagree with 
itself and sub-divide until it finally disappeared in its 
subdichotomies of petty schism. Recently, in replying 
to an article by Dr. W. J. Lhamon, the Greek Metropolitan 
Nikolaos of Nubia defends the Nicene creed and the de- 
crees of the seven ecumenical councils as possessing in- 
fallible authority and points out the sad plight of Prot- 
estantism and liberalism because, rejecting these, they have 
not known where to stop. Protestant hyper-orthodoxy in- 
sists upon biblical infallibility, for otherwise “how do you 
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know where to stop?” How does anyone know where 
to stop? Have the Roman and Greek churches known 
where to stop? The Orthodox church in Russia did not 
stop short of allying itself with the corrupt and oppressive 
regime of the czar. The Roman Catholic church has never 
stopped short of persecution and inquisition. Protestant 
sects have supported the most fanatical doctrines and the 
most fantastic vagaries of the human mind by appeals to 
the unquestionable sanctions of divine authority. Of 
course they were wrong in their interpretation of the 
authority, we say, or perhaps in their choice of it. Cer- 
tainly they were, but they did not know it. The point is that 
having a fixed, final and infallible authority is no guarantee 
of knowing where to stop. The history of religion is one 
continuous series of illustrations of that. Whatever else 
is doubtful, one thing is sure: there is no assurance of 
truth, no promise of safety and no hope of unity along 
that line. 


Prophet and Apocalyptist 


TUDENTS of the Bible do not proceed far in their 
S inquiry into the spirit and method of these great 

documents of Hebrew and Christian faiths, without 
discovering that two contrasted moods prevail among the 
writers. One is that of the prophet and preacher who 
throws himself into the task of religious instruction, con- 
scious of the fact that however slow may be the results, 
this is the only way in which the purposes of God can find 
realization through the years. The other is that of the 
apocalyptist, who, impatient at the apparent success of evil, 
hopes for an immediate and catastrophic triumph of good. 
The one believes that the word of testimony uttered by wit- 
nesses to the truth is effective, even if the progress of right- 
eousness is perplexingly tardy. The other is skeptical of the 
power of such mild and laborious efforts, and craves a 
speedier and more dramatic disclosure of the divine pur- 
pose in history. It is difficult to witness with complacency 
the delays that attend upon the realization of human hopes 
for a better order, and the temptation to take refuge in 
some program of supernatural adjustment is strong. It 
is not strange that through the centuries multitudes have 
yielded to its fascinations. 

The spirit and method of apocalyptic teachers did not ap- 
pear until fairly late in the life of Israel. In fact the true 
period of the apocalypse did not arrive until the second cen- 
tury before Christ, and its influence waned after the des- 
truction of Jerusalem by the Romans toward the end of 
the first Christian century. Nevertheless this purely Jew- 
ish phenomenon which flowered into vivid form in the book 
of Daniel and reached its culmination in the book of Rev- 
elation, had preliminary tokens in some of the prophetic 
books, and continued to emerge in varied and diluted man- 
ner in the later periods of Jewish and Christian literature. 

The apocalyptic spirit made its appearance, perhaps for 
the first time, among the Jewish communities in Baby- 
lonia and Persia in the years succeeding the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the beginnings of the exile. Jeremiah had 
assured his contemporaries that this tragedy would not 
end the historic career of Israel, but that after a time, 
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which he described as covering the ritual period of seventy 
years, the nation would be restored to its home, and its 
institutions would be re-established. Upon that hope the 
ardent spirits in the far-off lands of the dispersion fixed 
with glowing anticipations of national revival. Prophetic 
souls who had also some apocalyptic imagination painted 
the immediate future in the most fascinating colors. The 
nation was to be released from its enforced detention in 
the east, and was to come back to Palestine amid the most 
convincing signs of the divine favor. The desert that 
stretched endlessly between the exiles and their ancient 
home was to be changed to a garden of beauty, and a high- 
way, on which none but the ransomed of the Lord were to 
be found, would be miraculously provided for the great 
event. The people were to be purified from their evil past, 
the land was to be freed of the hostile nations that had en- 
croached upon it since Jerusalem fell, and the holy city was 
to rise again in a splendor of which the earlier generations 
had not dreamed, and whose crowning glory should be 
the rebuilt and marvelous temple. Such were the assur- 
ances of Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah. 

In fact, nothing of this apocalyptic dream came true. 
When Cyrus came to the throne of the world, the decree he 
issued to all the people of his empire permitted the free 
return of all expatriated groups to their former homes. A 
few Jews, with the true and heroic missionary spirit, under- 
took the difficult and sacrificial task of going out to Jeru- 
salem. There were no miracles of assistance. The journey 
was the long and arduous pilgrimage up the Euphrates and 
across the mountain passes of Syria. Jerusalem was a ruin, 
and for years its signs of revival were depressingly few. 
The great mass of the Jews in the dispersion never cared to 
return. The total number of those who had come back at 
2 period two centuries later when a census report was taken 
was only a few thousands. Had it not been for the extra- 
ordinary and heroic labors of the two local prophets, Haggai 
and Zechariah, the entire enterprise might have proved a 
failure. It was not the realization of apocalyptic hopes, but 
the quiet and persistent preaching of the duty of the hour 
by men of the prophetic spirit that saved the day. 

One of the most dramatic moments in the story of the 
Jewish people was that of the persecution by Antiochus 
Epiphanes in the second century before Christ, in the effort 
to extirpate the religion of their fathers and substitute his 
own cult of Jupiter. So desperate did the crisis appear to 
the Jewish leaders that many of them gave up hope of es- 
cape. In that hour of tribulation there appeared a docu- 
ment of thrilling assurance. It was the book of Daniel. 
It purported to be the prediction of a prophet of the Baby- 
lonian exile four centuries before, pointing to this very 
time with the confident promise that at the moment when 
the persecution had reached its most acute state, God would 
intervene, the enemy of the sacred people would perish, and 
“the saints of the Most High,” the Jewish people, described 
as “the Son of Man” by the writer who is at great pains 
to make his meaning clear and explicit, would take the seat 
of power after divine judgment had been pronounced upon 
the world empires that had persecuted the holy people 
through the centuries. No prediction could be clearer than 
the assurance that the final vindication of the Jews was to 
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take place at that immediate time, and that henceforth all 
their sufferings would cease. 

Yet nothing of the sort occurred. In a wholly different 
and unexpected manner the Jews won a brief and brilliant 
period of independence under the Maccabees. But so little 
did that movement impress the author of Daniel that he 
treats it with the scantest courtesy, and hopes nothing from 
it. It was the supernatural overthrow of the Syrian perse- 
cutor that he anticipated. But the death of Antiochus a 
few years later left the situation little changed, and none of 
the glowing hopes of the apocalyptic seer came true. The 
value of the book lay in its appeal to the nation not to give 
up its faith but to expect the deliverance which was prom- 
ised. This appeal, together with the efforts of the Macca- 
bean warriors, and the calm and steadfast instruction of 
Jewish priests and teachers, carried the people across the 
immediate crisis and kept them true to their covenant. Again 
the apocalyptist had failed, and the prophet had been vin- 
dicated. 

The early Christian society met the same temptation to 
depend upon a supernatural intervention in the perplexing 
chaos of human affairs, and in large measure yielded to 1t. 
Its leaders themselves were not immune from this lure of 
the spectacular. And yet in no regard were these expecta- 
tions realized. It was not by catastrophic events nor dra- 
matic activities that the gospel of Jesus was established in 
the world, but by its quiet and persistent proclamation and 
the sincere and faithful urgency with which it was inter- 
preted in an ever widening circle of loyal disciples. When 
John the Baptist retired from the priestly class-rooms of 
Jerusalem to breathe the fresh air of the open spaces, it 
was to brood over the great messages of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, and charge his soul with those fierce denunciations 
and lurid predictions which presently he was to return to 
pour out upon the astonished crowds that thronged the 
Jordan to hear him. He gathered up into a bundle cf 
swift flying arrows the winged and fiery words of the Old 
Testament and centered the hopes of the centuries in One 
who was to appear at once with the authority of a king, the 
might of a warrior and the vengeance of a judge and vin- 
dicator. His symbols were the woodsman’s axe and the 
thresher’s winnowing shovel; his rewards the preserving 
shelter of the granary and the destruction of the consuming 
fire. 

Yet when Jesus came he disappointed all these vivid ex- 
pectations. He was no apocalyptic avenger. He went 
quietly about his task of doing good, a friend of all men, 
breaking no bruised reed and quenching no smoking flax. 
This was one of the reasons he came so far short of satis- 
fying the ardent hopes of nationalistic zealots. Even John 
himself was perplexed at the mildness of his ministry ; and 
his plaintive inquiry as to whether the Master were really 
the expected one met the clarifying answer that his pro- 
gram of good will and instruction was the very heart of 
the gospel, which his friends would do well to understand. 
It was upon the prophetic messages of hope and comfort, 
of relief and friendship, rather than those of spectacular 
manifestation that Jesus laid his hand with the air of pos- 
session. His life was one of service, not of signs and por- 
tents. His works of power were the outpouring of his 
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sympathy toward the afflicted not the proofs of his divin- 
ity to skeptics, not the tokens of his wrath against scoffers. 
He trusted not to apocalyptic and catastrophic agencies to 
inaugurate his plan for human society, but to the disclosure 
of the divine program through the redemptive lives and 
messages of himself and his friends. 

The most conspicuous example of the apocalyptic mood 
in the early days of Christianity was the belief in the im- 
mediate return of the Lord in bodily and visible manifesta- 
tion. The synoptic gospels are clear in their testimony to 
this prevailing anticipation. In the later records of the 
fourth gospel it has ceased to be a motive, and the expec- 
tation has given place to more basic and enduring concep- 
tions of the program of Jesus. But in the earlier narra- 
tives it has a prominent place, and in the epistles of the 
same period. Did Jesus teach that he was thus to return 
at once to assert his authority over the powers of the world? 
Or did he, without concerning himself with the dramatic 
aspects of the kingdom of God, employ the familiar and 
popular vocabulary of apocalyptic in the effort to assure 
his followers of the undoubted success of his mission? Or 
did the disciples, saturated as were most Jews of that age, 
with the vivid hopes of an approaching deliverance from 
their oppressors, impart to the Master’s teachings the apoc- 
alyptic elements which are so evident a part of the New 
Testament records? These questions still continue to per- 
plex the minds of New Testament scholars. 


Two facts, however, are apparent beyond all misread- 
ing. The early church expected Jesus to return at once. 
Jesus did not so return. The apocalyptic hopes were not 
realized. Yet the message of the Master went out into 
that Greco-Roman world in a manner of which his first in- 
terpreters never dreamed, and its going was not the result 
of sign or portent, but by means of what Paul half-humor- 
ously described as “the foolish thing called preaching.” If 
he shared the apocalyptic hope of the coming of the Lord 
as the means of the world’s redemption, he came to see 
and to affirm with emphasis that the gospel itself, the mes- 
sage of the cross, is the power of God unto salvation. It 
is the preacher and not the proclaimer of portents and world 
catastrophies who has the last word. 

One more illustration of the failure of the apocalyptic 
mood demands inclusion in this summary of biblical facts. 
The Roman empire was in its rough and arrogant way the 
friend and protector of Christianity in the earlier period. 
When Christian preachers like Paul were assailed by Jew- 
ish violence, the Roman soldiers like good policemen 
stepped in to prevent rioting and assert justice. This hap- 
pened not once nor twice. But in later days when emperor 
worship was demanded of the members of the church, bit- 
ter persecution took the place of former tolerance, and 
Rome became the object of Christian loathing and impreca- 
tion. It was freely predicted that the empire would soon 
fall, and the capital be destroyed. This is the one insistent 
theme of the book of Revelation. Every chapter is lurid 
with the pictures of the approaching catastrophe; nothing 
is more evident than the confidence there expressed that the 
imperial city could not survive a decade. 

Yet what was the sequel? Rome did not perish as the 
seer of Revelation predicted ; but something far more event- 
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ful and encouraging happened—it became a Christian city, 
and the empire whose capital it was accepted a Christian 
ruler and adopted Christian laws. This was the end for 
which the preachers of the faith had striven with un- 
wearied fortitude and unabated confidence. They shared 
all the ardent hopes of the apocalyptist for the triumph of 
the truth, but they put their efforts into a wiser and more 
constructive method of achievement. 

It has not been otherwise through the long history of 
the church. Obvious of the lessons of the past men of the 
millenarian and apocalyptic type are always busy with their 
calculations and predictions. There is not a century of all 
the twenty since the days of our Lord when advent hopes 
have not been proclaimed with a confidence which had 
learned nothing from the futilities of that method through 
the years. Yet not one of these calculations has ever come 
true, and the enthusiasm of vaticination has had presently 
to yield to the task of revision, as a new date is set or a new 
formula is devised. Meanwhile the patient work of schol- 
ars and preachers, the interpreters of the true spirit of 
prophecy, goes on unfailingly, and makes ever more evident 
the power of the word of God, the gospel of the grace of 
Christ, to save the world. 


‘Reverend Smith” 


SOUTHERN contemporary uncorks and pours 
A forth the vials of its wrath upon all and sundry 
who use or countenance that uncouth, barbarous 
locution, “Reverend Smith.” Our indignant contemporary 
is right. We join in the criticism and protest. We cast 
our oyster-shell in favor of the ostracism of this outlaw. 
Anxious saints and sneering sinners are from time to 
time asking “What’s wrong with the ministry?” and for 
the most part, like jesting Pilate, they will not stay for an 
answer. The worst scandal we know against the ministry 
is that its members allow themselves to be called “Rev. 
Smith” and never breathe a protest. They ought to fight 
it to the last ditch; by a strike if nmecessary—a silence 
strike, if one only knew whether the community would 
not be too much pleased by their silence, or a hunger- 
strike, only, of course, that would be no novelty for some 
of them, or by more vigorous demonstration. The next 
time the ex-member of the legislature who is now editing 
the Crossroads Courier prints such an item as this: “Rev. 
Smith of the Methodist church is a booster for the cham- 
ber of commerce. Keep up the good work, reverend”—let 
the too-long-patient pastor parry thus: “Go to, Honorable 
Hotchkiss. Am I not a man like unto you? Have I not 
organs, members, and initials as other men? If you tickle 
me, do I not laugh? If you cut me, do I not bleed? If 
with a reverend title you irreverently embellish my cog- 
nomen after feloniously depriving it of its rightful alpha- 
betical antecedents, do I not feel as foolish as you sound? 
Go to, honorable. Reverend me no reverends unless you 
can also initial me some initials.” 
We have long intended to launch a drive against this 
abominable usage—or misusage, or abusage—but insistent 
trivialities such as the Russian situation and the league 
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have diverted our attention and monopolized our space 
from week to week until our southern friend, sharing our 
indignation, has anticipated us in beating the gong of re- 
volt. But we are not like Cicero, who would never follow 
anything that other men began, and we will enlist under 
his flag rather than organize a separate crusade of our 
own. 

One of our highest authorities on the English language 
and literature has told us that the man of culture must be 
learned in the lineage, ancestry, and heraldry of words and 
phrases. Very well. What are the forebears and ante- 
cedents of this vile perversion of language? Two genera- 
tions ago a humorist and satirist wrote a series of sketches 
of a Negro community in which the most conspicuous and 
least admirable character was a colored parson, a shovel- 
footed, stoop-shouldered, flat-chested, flap-eared, white- 
livered, chicken-stealing individual designated as “Rever- 
end Johnsing.” This phrase, so far as we know, is the 
first progenitor of all the “Reverend Blacks” and “Rev- 
erend Browns” that have appeared from that day to this 
in the rural, and occasionally, as we admit with shame, the 
metropolitan, press. “You may break, you may shatter 
the vase if you will, but the scent of the roses will cling 
to it still.” And still the aroma of this unsaintly character 

lings to the phrase which was invented to describe him, 
and when the editor refers to us as “Rev. Blank,” we cher- 
ish dark thoughts: Thinks we have been filching from the 
missionary box, does he, or robbing hen-roosts on the way 
home from our appointment? An illogical conclusion per- 
haps, but why try to overcome the force of association 
when the structure of the phrase is as indefensible as its 
associations are disreputable ? 

if the reader is by now convinced that we are desper- 
ately in earnest about this matter, he will doubtless wish 
to know what he may say without giving offense. To be- 
gin with, you can no more call the preacher “Reverend 
Smith” than you can call the congressman “Honorable 
Jones.” You can call him “Reverend Jeremiah H. Smith,” 
or “Rev. Dr. Smith,” or, if he is not a doctor, and if you 
do not feel authorized to confer a doctorate upon him 
offhand (as, of course, most people do), and if you do not 
know his initials, you may call him “Rev. Mr. Smith.” 
You may call the mayor “Hon. T. Jefferson Jenkins,” but 
it is reserved for the Japanese school boy to say “Honor- 
able Jenkins.” You can say “Col. A. B. Robinson,” or 

1 


Col. Robinson,” or “Good morning, colonel”; but you 


cannot say “How do you do, honorable,” or “Come in, 
reverend.” 

Complicated? No, not very. It seems painfully aca- 
demic to suggest it, but the main thing is to consider the 
difference between nouns and adjectives. Most titles are 
nouns, as senator, general, mayor, doctor, mister; and 
these may be used before a surname with or without in- 
itials, or (except mister) they may be used without the 
name. Honorable and reverend are adjectives; they can 
neither stand alone as titles nor be used with a surname 
without intervening initials or noun-title. 

We trust that we have made clear this little matter of 
grammar. Whether we have or not, we want this one 


thing to be unmistakable: ‘Rev. Smith” is taboo in this 
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office. Tolerant as we are by custom and conviction, we 
can hold no fellowship with this miscreant. We accuse 
and convict him of heresy, malfeasance in office, conduct 
unbecoming the profession, evil associations, incivility, and 
general incompetence. A bas “Reverend Smith!” 


Large Profits—Quick Returns 


RECENT WRITER applies to Hollywood the 
quip which was long ago uttered at the expense 
of Boston—that it is not a place but a state of 
The particular state of mind which masquerades 
under the apparently geographical term, Hollywood, is 


mind. 


said to be impatience for quick returns of wealth, pleasure, 
success, and fame, without corresponding investment of 
sustained effort. It is very certain that this is an appal- 
lingly common state of mind, but why call it Hollywood 
Is the City of Studios the only place, or even the chief 
place, where this malady prevails? It is pointed out that 
nowhere else have a few apparently fortunate young people 
made such a sudden and alluring success in gaining 
wealth and fame with such a meagre equipment of both 
ability and industry. Of course the person who is able 
to do a certain thing obviously has the ability to do that 
thing. The critic’s idea is that such ability in this in- 
stance is not closely related to intelligence or artistry or 
technical skill or specialized knowledge or any other high 
qualification which is the price which ordinarily must be 
paid for eminence. We do not know how this may be; it 
is not primarily our criticism; though we suppose it 1s 
true that no physician, for example, with the highest native 
endowments developed through arduous study and pro- 
longed toil, has ever gained as wide a fame or as opulent 
a bank account as any one of several agile young gentle- 
men whose talents lie in the field of acrobatic comedy. 

If the examples of these suddenly successful young 
persons has done much to inflame the imaginations of 
other young persons with dreams of equal glory and gold 
gotten with equal facility, we can scarcely blame the 
movies for the whole influence. They “marshall us the 
way that we were going.” What big winning on a horse- 
race has not stimulated a multitude of new gamblers? 
What sudden fortune made in the stock market has not 
been followed by the speculations of a host of clerks 
and office-boys who thought that, since money comes s0 
easily, they might as well get theirs? If the state of mind 
of desiring sudden and unearned increments of wealth is 
entitled to a geographical designation, New York had 
earned the right long years before Hollywood was any- 
thing except a strip of sage-brush along the southern 
slope of a line of hills. And the only real reason for 
mentioning New York is that there are more people there 
than anywhere else. 

The desire for quick and unearned results is a national 
disease. A glance through the advertising pages of 2 
pupular magazine yields the following, which are merely 
samples from a list that could be indefinitely extended: 
“The short-cut to successful writing.” ‘Getting thin is a 
matter of moments; So and So melts away the fat-cells 
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almost immediately; no use dieting or exercising.” “Hair 
naturally curly in twenty minutes.” “How a demure little 
wren of a girl was changed almost over-night into an 
attractive bird-of-paradise woman”—by reading a ten-cent 
book, dear at the price, we should say. While many of 
these advertisements have to do with cosmetics—“A new 
complexion in forty minutes”’—promises are also held 
out of learning a language in five weeks, learning to play 
the piano in ten lessons by mail, preparing oneself for a 
ten thousand dollar salary by a few simple lessons. 

Perhaps after all there is a certain justification for 
holding the pictures partly responsible for some of the 
complications which have set in in connection with this 
jisease, if not for the disease itself. For they have not 
nly offered a glittering temptation to those who imagined 
themselves seeking fame and fortune before the camera, 
but they have held out to all of us such unlimited promises 
of easy enlightenment and painless culture. It has come 
to be a common saying that the motion pictures have great 
educational value, and that within a few more years, when 
proper films have been prepared, our children will no 
longer have to grind over tedious books but will learn 
their geography and history, their science and probably 
their grammar and arithmetic too, by sitting back in com- 
fortable seats and watching the picture go by. Mr. Edison, 
in particular, is frequently quoted as making statements 
of this sort about the schools of the future. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that Mr. Edison knows 
i great deal about motion pictures, but very little about 
schools. 

We hazard the opinion that the educational value of the 
movies is very much over-estimated. The vast majority 
»f the pictures are sentimental or sensational and not edu- 
cational at all, even under the most elastic use of the 
term. There is relatively little popular demand for educa- 
tional films except for churches and schools. This de- 
mand is considerable in the aggregate, but infinitesimal in 
comparison with the total business. The children are not, 
in general, keen about educational pictures. But the chief 
limitation upon the educational value of the pictures goes 
deeper than that. It is an illusion to suppose that educa- 
tion can be administered by any such hasty process. It 
was a general and familiar indictment against the old 
pedagogy that it aimed merely to fill the mind with predi- 
gested facts and it was conceived to be a discovery of 
some importance that education consisted not essentially 
in filling the memory with information but in teaching the 
child to think. And that is just what movie-education 
cannot do. As a means of imparting some kinds of in- 
formation and presenting illustrative material, nothing 
can be equal to it except travel and direct observation. 
But as a substitute for careful and patient thinking, it 's 
as worthless as any other substitute would be. 

Whether the pathological state of mind which consists in 
desiring to get rich quick and to get famous quick and 
to get educated easy is called Hollywood or designated by 
some other term less prejudicial to a pleasant and worthy 
municipality, it needs to be borne in mind that, as a gen- 
eral rule, quick returns are accompanied by very small 
profits. 
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The Cabin on the Roof 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
HERE is a certain city wherein is an Inn which 
T is called the Waldorf. And it is a Boarding House 
of importance in that town. And | sojourned in 
that city, and a friend said, Come and eat with me. And 
he provided Food at the Waldorf. And I did not have 
to think of the cost, neither did I know the prices. 

And after we had eaten, and that was Some Eat, he 
said, Come thou up on the Roof and see the Garden that 
is there. 

So we went up in the Elevator and stood on the Roof. 
But the Garden saw we not. For there were men at work 
upon the Roof, creating that which was not a Garden 
but a Forest. For they had sent men into the Forest and 
cut down Green Boughs of Hemlock and Spruce and Pine. 
And they had many cases of Smilax and other Stuff of 
Evergreen whose leaf doth not wither. And they were 
making a Dense Forest with a Winding Path that led 
unto a Log Cabin. 

And we entered the Log Cabin, and we found them 
erecting tables. And the Tables were of Boards rough 
as they came from the Saw Mill. 

And the man in charge told us that a man of Great 
Wealth was giving a Dinner to Seventy of his Friends, or 
those who were reputed to be his Friends, and this was 
the way he was to do it. They were to eat the Finest 
Viands off Wooden Platters, and to drink the finest Coffee 
out of Tin Cups. And there were to be no Table Cloths. 

And I asked about how much it cost Per Plate for this 
Artificial Simplicity. And they told me that this little 
Banquet was to cost him, all told, the sum of Twenty 
Thousand Shekels. And that was about Two Hundred 
and Four Score and Five Shekels a Plate. 

Now I have eaten good dinners off plain Boards and 
drank Coffee out of Tin Cups at about One Fourth of a 
Shekel per meal. And I have seen the time when Two 
Hundred and Four Score and Five Shekels would have 
boarded me and Keturah for the half of a Year. And I 
have not yet reached the point where such shows do not 
seem to me to be Sinful Waste. 

And I asked concerning the man who made the Feast, 
and who his father was, and who his father’s father was. 
And I learned that he was spending the money which his 
father’s father began to earn with a Cant-Hook in a Saw 

Mill, and also drank his coffee out of a tin cup. 

And I said, There is at least this good thing about it, 
that when Extravagance hath gone its Limit, and seeketh 
some New Thing to do, the folk who practice it can find 
nothing better than to go back and do in Mimickry that 
which their own Grandfathers did for Daily Bread. Yea, 
and at the rate some of them are spending, it may not be 
long until they have to do it. And I hope that when they 
come to the point where they take their Coffee out of Tin 
Cups and eat their Bread from tables without Linen, it 
will seem to them as Jolly as now it doth when it costeth 
Twenty Thousand Shekels to feed Seventy folk who al- 
ready are Overfed. 








Creative 


Religion 


By Elmer Ellsworth Snoddy 


rent thought is an encouraging sign for the Christian 

faith. The Christian faith, above all else, is the 
creative energy of God at work in the world building a 
divine order of life embodying the ideals of Jesus Christ 
and, therefore, it is always ill at ease in a world thought 
of as eternally given once for all. Almost from the time 
it entered the ancient world to the present generation it 
has been compelled to do its work in a world thus con- 
ceived. But now this old conception, so uncongenial to 
Christianity, is rapidly giving way to a world thought of as 
in the making, a conception that is at the very heart of 
Christianity. 

The wide currency of the term is easily seen in the ap- 
pearance of recent books by distinguished scholars under 
such captions as “Creative Evolution,” “Creative Intelli- 
gence,” “Creative Christianity” and “The Creative Christ.” 


T= more frequent use of the term “creation” in cur- 


It is a growing idea, a unique and outstanding character- 
istic of our time, holding in its hand, as far as a type of 
thought can, the future welfare of the Christian faith and 
of the race. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION CREATIVE 

The idea of creation is especially attractive to the Ameri- 
Of all the civilizations of history American 
How could 
an American think otherwise than in creative terms? A 
surging onward-moving creative urge fills his soul. He 
And what he lives 
The 


expression in Emerson, an 


can mind. 
civilization exhibits most the creative factor. 


lives creation in the life of every day. 
must eventually find expression in his thought. 
noble 


ideal finds 


American of Americans. “Of no use,” says he, “are the 


American 


men who study to do exactly as was done before, who 
never can understand that today is a new day. There never 
was such a combination as this of ours and the rules to 
meet it are not set down in any history. We want men of 
original perception and original action, men who can live in 
the moment and take a step forward. Columbus was no 
backward creeping crab, nor was John Adams, nor Patrick 
Henry nor Thomas Jefferson; and the gerius or destiny 
of America is no lag or sluggard, but a man incessantly 
advancing, as the shadow on the dial’s face, or the heavenly 
body by whose light it is marked.” 

The concept of creation is of Christian origin, it itself 
The loftiness, the 
grandeur, the sublimity, the cosmic dimensions, the awe- 


is the creation of a creative faith. 
inspiring character of the conception as it passes before 
us in the great creation passages of the Christian scriptures 
are without parallel in religious literature. In the old 
Testament no attempt is made to give technical definition 
to the concept. The Old Testament prophet preferred to 
use the concept rather than to define it. His passion for 
God was so intense that interest in technical definition 
found no place. 

From the gospels we learn that the Jewish rabbis of 
Jesus’ time had come to think of God’s creative activity 


as a series of events in time covering a period of six days, 
Upon the completion of his creation he had entered a period 
of inactivity and rest. On the basis of this interpretation 
of God’s creative activity they indicted Jesus for Sabbath- 
breaking. Jesus in his defense repudiated their interpre- 
tation and in the wonderful saying “My father worketh 
hitherto and I work,” made God’s creative activity a con- 
tinuous affair in the life of the world. In the presence of 
Jesus we are to think of the creative energy of God in every 
moment of the world’s existence. 


JESUS FACED THE FUTURE 

The face of Jesus was always set toward the future. 
The kingdom, although a present reality, was in some won- 
derful way yet to come, his Father was yet to do some 
great work for his children; a new and original gospel was 
to be preached to all the nations; the whole order of the 
world’s life was undergoing a revolutionary transforma- 
tion; God was at work in his world in music that no ear 
had ever heard and in sights that no eye had ever seen. 
It was in the power of a vision like this that the followers 
of Jesus converted the ancient world to Christianity and 
thereby forever turned the tides of history into new chan- 
nels. After the apostolic age there gradually came over 
this conception of creative activity an almost total eclipse. 
“How are our imaginations haunted,” writes John Dewey, 
“by the idea of what might have happened if Christianity 
had found ready to its hand intellectual formulations cor- 
responding to its practical proclamations!” But such for- 
mulations it did not find. For the ancient philosopher the 
term “creation” had no meaning. For him the cosmos 
was an eternal and immutable reality. Wherever change 
got recognition it was thought of either in terms of mere 
appearance or in terms of periodic recurrence. Nowhere 
was there any creative activity of any sort, all was eternally 
given once for all. 


THE RABBINICAL CONCEPTION 


After a long struggle with this hostile conception the 
thought of the church reverted to the rabbinical conception 
with some modification. Creation was an event in time in 
which God created the world out of nothing. The technical 
concept of nothing was the medieval contribution. With 
the rise of pre-evolution biology the concept of creation 
was used to define the limits of a species. There were as 
many species as there were original creations. This meant 
for theology that there were as many creations as distinct 
species. This is what is meant by “special creation.” “Spe- 
cial creation” is the creation out of nothing of the first in 
a species in absolute isolation from all other creations. 
Inasmuch as there are hundreds of thousands of species 
there were hundreds of thousands of absolutely isolated 
and independent creations. But the thing to be kept in 
mind here is that after the creative act the species repro- 
duced itself automatically after the pattern eternally fixed 
in its origin. 
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In the course of time this doctrine of creation came to be 
identified with the first chapters of Genesis and is today so 
thoroughly imbedded in the common mind of the church 
that to reject the doctrine means both the denial of God 
and the Bible. The truth is that the doctrine never came 
out of the Bible. It is the result of the combination of the 
rabbinical doctrine of creation as an event in time and the 
doctrine of the immutability of the species held by the 
Greek philosophers. The Greek philosopher held that the 
species were both immutable and eternal. The theologian 
accepted the immutability of the species from Greek 
philosophy but assigned to each an origin by creation after 
the manner of the rabbis of Jesus’ time. 


BREEDING ATHEISM 

This mongrel doctrine of Jewish and pagan origin is 
today a hindrance rather than a help to faith. In fact, it 
breeds atheism. For if we cannot think of God present in 
every moment of the world’s life with his creative activity, 
it is difficult for us to think of him present in any moment. 
Either in all the moments of cosmic history or in none 
seems to be the only alternative. 

The rise of the modern conception of evolution brought 
about a crisis in the Christian conception of creation. The 
conception of evolution, though new, was interpreted by 
nineteenth century science in terms of naturalism, an 
ancient dogma brought over from Greek philosophy. The 
result was that evolution as thus interpreted eliminated 
both creation and Creator. The species originated by 
natural forces rather than by a creative act of God. Strange 
to say, the issue ranged around the origin of the first of 
the species. Evolution held that the first of the species 
originated without God, while the theologian held that it 
originated by “special creation.” Neither evolutionist nor 
theologian, in the form which the issue assumed, had any 
interest in any other member than the first of a species. In 
all subsequent history mechanism or automatism ruled for 
both. Both regarded origin as an event in time. Thus 
formulated, theism and evolution were incompatible. To 
accept either, one had to give up the other. And as long 
is the issue is thus formulated there is but one course for 
the Christian thinker, that is, to hold to a Creator and his 
creation and to reject evolution. 


CREATION AS NOW UNDERSTOOD 


But at present both terms are undergoing radical change, 
a change that is bound to put both terms at the disposal of 
Christian thought. In the first place, “creation” is no 
longer used to indicate the origin of the first of a species 
only but of every member, not to explain simply the origin 
of the universe at one stroke as an event in time, but rather 
to indicate the unique, novel, originative activity of God at 
every moment of cosmic history. We are thus face to face 
with a creative God in every moment of experience. In 
every cosmic impulse he greets us with a fresh outburst 
of creative resource. The divine activity means something 
more than repetition, reproduction, redistribution, or re- 
combination. In the words of James, “Time keeps bud- 
ding into new moments, every one of which presents a 
content which in its individuality never was before and 
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never will be again.” Such is, in faint outline, this great 
conception of creation that is taking possession of so many 
minds at the present time. 

A change equally great is coming over the term “evolu- 
tion.” It is gradually detaching itself from the dogma of 
naturalism, with which it never did really have anything in 
common. In fact, science is coming to see that if natural- 
ism be true there can be no evolution. Naturalism means 
a world eternally given, without novelty, closed. It means 
change by recombination and redistribution of elements 
eternally the same, dead uniformity, movement on a dead 
level, no evolution. To save evolution, science is compelled 
to surrender naturalism. As a consequence, scientists are 
speaking in terms of creation as well as of evolution. Pro- 
fessor Patten, in his recent book, “The Grand Strategy of 
Evolution,” says, “There can be no creation without evolu- 
tion, and no evolution without creation.” 

As science detaches itself from naturalism it no longer 
occupies itself with origins but with continuities. It is no 
longer opposed to creation but to creations isolated and 
unrelated. Continuity, in fact, is the very essence of evolu- 
tion. Continuity, however, is no longer thought of as dead 
uniformity, for that we have found is incompatible with 
evolution. Neither must continuity be thought of as mere 
continuousness of one creation with another, one creative 
act simply displacing another, for this would be a mere 
flux and no evolution. Continuity means the continuation 
or prolongation of the past into the present. The gains of 
each moment are carried forward and utilized in the next 
moment. The past is not left behind but is ever being 
elaborated into the new. The whole past finds its goal in 
a unique and novel present and every present is a new be- 
ginning for an equally unique and novel future. Or, in the 
words of Professor Patten again, “Evolution grows by in- 
corporating into itself its own profits.” 


GOD AN ECONOMIST 


This means in terms of faith that in every creation God 
continues and embodies his former creations. God utilizes 
the gains of the past in any new departure for the future. 
The gains of any lower order are used for the initiation of 
the higher order. God is an economist; he conserves 
his gains, never doing over again what he has done before. 
He does not go back to an empty beginning in every crea- 
tion but always starts with the point already reached in 
his cosmic program. His creations are not special but con- 
tinuous. No creation comes out of another. Though con- 
tinuous with another, it comes straight from God. All 
creatures and creations own him as Creator. Atom and 
cell, plant, animal and man, all have a common origin; 
all are interrelated in the family of a common God. 

Thus, as a consequence of the current modification of 
the concepts of creation and of evolution, religion and 
science are laying aside their old-time enmity for a program 
of common service. As Professor Patten says: “Their 
common purpose is to enable man rightly to use the les- 
sons of human experience in self-constructive acts to ul- 
terior creative ends and to mitigate the inevitable tragedies 
of a life which has become conscious of its aspirations and 
its compulsions and which is valiantly seeking to satisfy 
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their demands.” Religion may speak of a “creative evolu- 
tion” and science of a “progressive creation” as does Pro- 
fessor Patten. Creation points to the source, and evolu- 
tion to the method, of the cosmic process. 

The advantages of the current interpretation of the 
concept for religion are many. In the first place it pro- 
vides a worth-while conception of God. Or, better per- 
haps, it makes possible a fresh appreciation of the con- 
ception of God as it lay in the mind of Christ. A second 
advantage is found in the fact that in an unfinished world 
human freedom finds a secure basis. In a completed world 
acquiescence in what is eternally given is the only alter- 
native; passive submission is the only virtue. The every 
appearance of the new concept means that man is getting 
out from under the yoke of fatalism that has enslaved the 
human spirit so long. 

Under the new conception freedom has two instruments 
at its disposal—faith and knowledge. The primacy be- 
longs to faith. But faith no longer means passive sub- 
mission to what is, or acceptance of a fixed and eternal 
dogma upon the authority of an institution supposed to 
be eternal also, but rather the acceptance in response to 
the call of God of the risks involved in facing a future 
By faith, like Abraham of old, we con- 
stantly journey out into a new country not knowing 
In words of holy writ, “Faith is the 
assurance of things hoped for, the conviction of things 
not seen.” In a world in the process of making, faith is 
man’s primary instrument of control; by it he brings the 
future under his sway; he organizes time and builds past, 
present and future into an organic whole, 


yet unmade. 


whither we go. 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE 
Not, however, know- 


ledge in the mystic sense of vision of the whole, nor 


Out of faith grows knowledge. 


in the rationalistic sense of dogmatic formulation, but as 
actual empirical acquaintance with the creative ways of 
Man is capable of thinking God’s methods of crea- 
tion after him. In the older science, according to Pro- 
fessor Patten, “It was quite generally overlooked, that 
the methods by which man attains his ends are the same 
as those by which he himself was created.” The task 
of science is to discover and formulate the methods of 
The formulas resulting we call natural 
In proportion to their completeness and accuracy 
man is able to co-operate with his Creator in the making 
of a world. What a change! Formerly natural laws were 
thought of as instruments of servitude, now as instruments 
of freedom. 

The creative idea also lightens the burden of the problem 
The thought that the evil of the world is an es- 
sential factor in an eternally fixed order, that the ills 
of life are indispensable features in an already completed 
universe, is enough to strike the human soul with despair. 
In a world still in the making the elimination of evil is 
still a possibility. And where there is hope, endurance of 
evil, if not its solution, becomes easier. Jesus certainly 
thought of his kingdom as a divine enterprise for the 
gradual elimination of wrong from human history and the 
creation of a new order wherein dwelleth righteousness. 


(20d, 


divine creation. 


of evil. 
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The current emphasis on the kingdom idea is evidence 
that a new hope is being born in the heart of man as a 
consequence of his vision of a world in the making. 


THE NEW IDEA OF IMMORTALITY 

Lastly, the creative concept is putting a new dynamic 
into our faith in immortality. The life immortal is con- 
tinuous with the life that now is. God is engaged, not 
only in creating a world of temporal values, but of eternal 
values as well. By faith and knowledge we become his 
co-workers in this enterprise. By living with him we live 
the life eternal now, as well as the life temporal. We 
are “laying up treasures” which shall ever be ours in the 
eternal order. The temporal life and the eternal are thus 
unified and brought into one grand program of creation. 
As long as the life eternal was thought of in isolation and 
absolute separation from the life that now is it was im- 
possible to rationalize it. It stood apart from all other 
life. A great gulf stood between the temporal and eter- 
nal orders, a gulf that could be bridged by miracle only. 
Faith in the resurrection of Jesus, the one point in history 
from which radiates all succeeding faith in immortality, had 
to be held without support from any congenial cosmic con- 
ception. But once eternal life is brought into vital relation 
to our present life and made continuous with it, it is pos- 
sible to make it a part of one’s total organized program 
of living. Faith in immortality passes from a dogmatic to 
a vital basis. 

Furthermore, in this way immortality becomes moralized 
and socialized. It is no longer an ulterior reward given 
in the next world for something done in this. It is al- 
ready at work in this world creating the values to be put 
at our disposal in the next. Our interest in immortality 
is an interest in the present as well as in the future. We 
believe in the future because of the creative value of that 
belief in the present. Present and future are but dis- 
tinguishable stages in God’s continuous process of cosmic 
creation. Our part in this process is not brought to an 
end in death; death simply makes it possible for us to 
continue our part on a higher level. 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION 


Cornford in his work, “From Religion to Philosophy,” 
shows conclusively that a people’s philosophy and _ its 
social order are interrelated and interdependent. Philoso- 
phy and social ideals are inseparable. What a group 
seeks through social organization it seeks also through 
philosophy. Philosophy is an intellectual organization of 
social ideals. Cosmology is social organization painted 
upon cosmic canvas. The philosophy of an epoch is the 
rationalized apologetic for the social order of that epoch. 
The thinkers and the rulers work hand in hand in the 
common task of organizing the total life of the people. 

The close relation between a people’s thought, whether 
philosophical or theological, and their social ideals explains 
why it is that they hold so tenaciously to the established 
and recognized modes of thought. In this they are voicing 
their loyality to the established and recognized social order. 
The leaders of the medieval time held tenaciously to the 
geocentric cosmology because that cosmology was the 
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theological counterpart of the established social order. A 
revolution in cosmology meant a revolution in social 
ideals. Likewise in the present the conflict between the 
pre-scientific and scientific conceptions of the world is at 
bottom a conflict between competing social orders. The 
current revolution in cosmology is but the counterpart of 
a similar revolution in the social world. 


THE IDEA OF CREATION AND DEMOCRACY 

In the light of the above thesis it is proper to ask in 
conclusion: What is the social significance of this new 
conception of creation that is penetrating so rapidly every 
field of thought? In short, creation, thought of as a con- 
tinuous outburst of novel and unique creative energy in 
every moment of cosmic history, means the penetration of 
the social life of the race by the ideal of democracy. 
Democracy is an ideal. It “has not yet appeared” what 
democracy shall be. It is a faith that in recent centuries 
has rooted itself in the heart of the race. It is “an as- 
surance of things hoped for, a conviction of things not 
seen.” By the very necessities of the case democracy must 
face the future rather than the past. It cannot depend 
on any scheme of restoration or recovery for its realiza- 
tion, for the simple reason that thus far it has never been 
a fact of history. For its greatest prophets it has been 
but a vision. “They all died in faith not having received 
the promise.” 

Now in a world already made, completed, created, there 
is no place for democracy. It is an alien conception, an 
llusion. Such a world is closed against it from the start. 
By the very nature of things democracy is an utter im- 
possibility. A world already made is the ally of absolut- 
isms of all kinds. It is the apologetic of popes and kings. 
It has been used from time immemorial to silence the cry 
of the oppressed for freedom and social betterment. In 
fact, the dogma of a completed world is the greatest foe of 
democracy even today. It follows, therefore, that demo- 
cracy, in order to validate in thought the possibility of its 
realization in fact, is compelled to postulate a world in the 
process of making. A dynamic cosmology becomes its 
apologetic against absolutism. Without such a cosmology 
t stands defenseless before the world. 


ABSOLUTE CLEAVAGES NOT DEMOCRATIC 


But the current conception of creation carries with it, 
as has been shown above, the idea that there is revealed in 
the cosmic process a God whose purpose is ever making 
for democracy. This is but another aspect of the demo- 
cratic faith. Democracy is. without hope unless it can 
assure itself of the friendliness of the cosmic purpose. In 
the presence of a godless universe democracy is hopeless. 
Also in the presence of a God whose work is done it is 
equally hopeless. A Creator and a creation are conceptions 
without which it cannot survive. 

Continuity also is but another item in the creed of 
democracy. Democracy means progress by rational and 
spiritual agencies rather than by force. Rational and 
spiritual insight is impossible in a discontinuous and un- 
related world-order. The dogma of absolute cleavages 
is absolutistic, not democratic. It is the apologetic of a 
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social leadership that refuses to submit its authority of the 
test of rational and spiritual processes. The medieval 
dogma that creation is making something out of nothing 
meant that the ruler rested his authority on an arbitrary 
basis. To believe in democracy, belief in continuity is 
indispensable. 

From the standpoint of Christianity, what does all of 
this mean but the penetration of our social order by the 
ideals of Christ and the Hebrew prophets. At last, after 
long centuries of conflict with pagan ideals, Christ has 
succeeded in creating a social ideal congenial to his own 
purpose. He is turning the face of his people forward 
in confidence that the best is yet to be. Never before, in 
spite of so much to the contrary in the outward appear- 
ance of things, did the visions of all the prophets of all 
the ages promise so much of actual realization. Christ’s 
hour in history has come anew. And Christ’s hour means 
the hour of his church and his people. 


The Empty Throne 


¢6™P°HERE is havoc tn this kingdom,” 
The Lord Christ said; 

“Is the ruler sleeping ? 

Is the ruler dead? 

The citizens are brawling 

In the weedy street 

And there is no justice 

In the judgment seat. 

Ruffians knock elbows 

With the pure and good 

And the best are dying here 

For lack of food, 

Since the last grain gathered 

Was a long time ago 

And none comes to harrow, now, 

And none to sow. 

Darkened are the windows 

That once were bright; 

There is sloth in the morning 

And treachery by night; 

And the high throne is dusty 

For none sits thereon. 

Shall I take away the kingdom? 

Is the ruler gone?” 


The voice is a memory 
Angels would keep. 

You wake, when you hear it, 
Out of dark sleep. 

You struggle to your feet 
And you try to stand— 
Perhaps it is the Lord Christ 
Takes you by the hand, 
Leads you through the dim street, 
Rough and overgrown, 

To the seat of judgment, 

To the empty throne. 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 








Christianity, Inc. 


By Frederick Smith 


N making gifts to the seminary great care 

should be exercised in the use of the full name.” 

So read the counsel on the penultimate page of a 
recent catalogue from a middle west seminary. This is a 
common counsel now to be found in most of our denomi- 
national periodicals. Usually I stay not upon these things. 
Sut in this particular circular I found my eye resting upon 
the phrase “an Illinois corporation,” and my mind musing 
on the present relation of our religious schools with regard 
to the state. “An Illinois corporation”: the phrase echoed 
and re-echoed down the corridors of memory. Where had 
Then came the 
enlightenment. I recalled that a friend of mine in the east 
had told me of once hearing a prominent divine interpret 
to a congregation of ministers the well known phrase of 
Paul’s concerning the church being “the body of Christ” 
as “the corporation of Christ.” But that was in the day 
when the significance of a Greek derivation was not alto- 


I heard a similar-sounding phrase before? 


gether lost upon the congregation. 


“THE CORPORATION OF CHRIST” 
But now—who would be bold enough to speak of the 
church today as the corporation of Christ? 
of financial corporations! 


In these days 
To do so might awaken some 
one-hundred cent organization to the unwelcome 
activity of proceeding against the church under the anti- 


trust law. 


per 


To the ultra orthodox it would seem as if the 
correlation of the work of the church with a corporation 1s 
The corporation of Christ! That 
is to think of the church in terms of finance instead of in 
terms of faith. 


little less than sacrilege. 


Yet there are tendencies today in the life 
of our Christianity that seem to indicate that it is not alto- 
a pointless task to speak of “Christianity, Inc.” 
In the age-long history of the church it is altogether plain 
that the church has usually taken to itself the form of the 
society by which it was environed. 


gether 


The great historic case 
of the Roman church stands as a towering illustration of 
this fact. And the same truth holds true forthe church of 
\merica in these days. Money talks today in the church 
as well as out of it. Were we not exhorted only a few 
short years ago to “take a leaf out of big business?” 

In saying this, we are not speaking in any mood of carp- 
ing criticism. Rather are we seeking to give an impartial 
resume of the known facts. Knowing somewhat of past 
history and the makeup of human nature, we could hardly 
expect that in this respect America would prove an excep- 
tion to the rule. But it is ours to consider the significance 
of this thing in the interests of an onward going Chris- 
tianity. Consider them, briefly, the environment of the 
church in “these United States.” There is a tradition that 
the blood of the Puritan is still the arterial stream of life 
in modern America. Further, under the influence of “the 
sublimest document ever struck off by the mind of man,” 
we find it still convenient to call this country of ours a 
democracy. But facts as they are seem not to support fully 


these comfortable beliefs. Tradition wilts before present 


truth. It is well to enumerate these adverse facts in the 
interests of progress. 


PILGRIMS AND PIONEERS 


So far as the man on the street is concerned, it is well 
to recognize that the stream of Puritan thought has been 
swallowed up in the later current of present-day pragma- 
tism. It is not yet sufficiently recognized that America 
west of New England has been colonized, not by the 
Pilgrim, but by the pioneer. And that is some difference. 
It is the difference between those who come for the sake of 
loyalty to a principle and those who come to increase their 
principal for the sake of a living. One came because of 
convictions, the other for the sake of conveniences. Con- 
sider these significant words of Gino Speranza, for they 
touch the heart of the matter: “The fact is that we of the 
new stock build on an entirely different foundation from 
that ‘ethnic and cultural unity’ of which your fundamental 
institutions are the most durable expression.” Mark well 
this fact: that the immigrant multitude came here chiefly 
for cash—for cash is the economic equivalent of freedom. 
(nd the straining eye of the immigrant catching his first 
glimpse of the Statue of Liberty knows full well that her 
benison is obtained through work and not through wor- 
ship. America is the land of “weal” because it is the land 
of wealth. The cash nexus is the matrix of life. It is this 
which makes the “zeit-geist” of our day. 

‘Back east’’ they are ready to admit that the Puritan 
conscience must have “gone west” since they find so little 
evidence of it in its one time native haunts; but “out west” 
they seem not to have heard of its arrival! Superficial 
observers have declared that prohibition, which took its 
impetus from the west, is evidence of the Puritan con- 
science functioning in our day. 
taken. 


But in this they are mis- 
Prohibition came to America because intoxicating 
liquor damaged our efficiency as well as outraged our 
ethics. In our increasingly machinerified civilization it was 
seen that drunkenness paid no dividends. 
drink must go. 


Big business said 
It was a cash proposition. And prohibi- 
tion is evidence rather of the pragmatic mind than of the 
Puritan. 


THE MONEY MIND 

Here we come full upon the trail of our theme. The 
“money-mind” is the dominant characteristic of modern 
America. We are saved by finance. Looking over the 
complex field of American life today it is evident that only 
by a stretch of imagination can one speak of it as “demo- 
cratic.” Ideally and aspirationally it is, but realistically 
and factually America is a dollarocracy. One need not go 
far to find manifold evidence of this. The common man 
believes that the government of the United States is run 
in the interest of “big business.” He may be wrong, but 
we have a feeling that he is not more than fifty per cent 
wrong. To a minister it is rather depressing to find Robert 
Haven Schauffler telling us after a recent visit to England 
that “the first thing that strikes the homing wanderer is 
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our pervasive commercialism.” “It has been my great privi- 
lege,” he continued, “to meet scores of British writers and 
to know many of them intimately. In none of their fre- 
quent gatherings have I heard the familiar phrase: ‘How- 
much-a-word?’ In shop-talks between American writers I 
have seldom heard anything else.” We had hoped that this 
kind of talk was limited to the ministerial gatherings of this 
country. But evidently the “money-mind” has made its 
pervasive influence felt even among the poets as it has 
among the “prophets.” 

From a recent religious periodical I cull the following 
from the speech of “a discriminating secretary”: “It wor- 
ries me at times to see how much of a money-mind we are 
developing these days. It sometimes seems as if I heard 
nothing but money in these holy . . . circles as well as 
in other secretarial groups. . . . I came away wondering 
if we were not to suffer for it sadly in the long run. . 
Psychologically our method (of approach) does not seem 
sound.” Had the discriminating secretary lived in another 
day he might have substituted the word “spiritual” for that 
of “sound.” This is our present state. And it seems to 
us that a few words “spoken to our condition” will not come 
amiss. 


PRAYER MEETINGS VERSUS PROMOTION 


With the sequential outcome of such a state of mind we 
are beginning already to get acquainted. Increasingly reli- 
gion is being transvaluated into terms of finance. Where 
men once thought of it as inspirational, now they think of 
it as “incorporated.” Instead of the prayer-meeting we 
have the promotion committee. Christianity is something 
that has to be “put across.” It calls for salesmanship rather 
than spirituality. We are counselled to procure the latest 
books on “church management” where the chief word is 
“Efficiency” spelled with a capital. Thus is it that religion 
has come to have a new accent, or rather a new vocabulary. 
Once the minister existed to grow a spirit of aspiration, 
now his chief function seems to be to direct activities ; once 
he was a creator of ideals, now he is a purveyor of ideas. 
3ehold, the new minister: the executive of Christian- 
ity, Inc! 

Still surveying the field impartially, we can not help but 
note that under the transvaluating power of the money 
mind, where men once thought of spirituality as the goal 
of the church’s endeavor, now it is success. It is good form 
in these days for pillars of the church to assert, “Of course, 
I don’t profess to be any saint.” But of this more a little 
later. From the ministerial viewpoint it seems as if the 
chief end to be sought is to get a crowd rather than to 
build up a congregation. Wherefore we entertain where we 
should be evangelizing. The one thing required of us is 
that the church shall be a going concern. 


PREACHER AND PEOPLE 


Between the preacher and his people, as we are told from 
ancient times, the influence is mutual. As is the preacher 
so are the people, and vice versa. Hence under the domi- 
nance of the money mind the average church-going Ameri- 
can has come to think of life in terms of convenience rather 
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than in terms of conviction ; in terms of respectability rather 
than in terms of righteousness. And the next step is that he 
focusses his eye upon the profits of religion rather than 
upon its prophets. To aid him in this viewpoint comes the 
tither. Of the question of tithing in itself we do not here 
speak. What we do draw attention to is the mercenary 
emphasis which is often given to it. It is enforced as 
“good business.” It pays. Here is a gospel that the 
merchant on Main street as well as the banker on Wall 
street can understand. This is “practical.” Wherefore 
there has been given to us in our day a prophet in our 
tongue. From Wellesley Hills comes the statistically 
proved conclusion that “religion will make men healthy, 
happy and prosperous.” Exactly. Mark well that word 
prosperous. Think of its connotation in the mind of the 
average American. And then read carefully the New Tes- 
tament. Somehow between the two there seems to be a 
hiatus. 


THE NEW SLOGAN 


This, however, is the new slogan: “Capitalize religion.” 
The cash nexus provides us with the necessary vocabulary. 
Be religious according to convention and use conscience in 
moderation. For these things pay. Far away are the days 
when to be religious was synonymous with being perse- 
cuted. It is foreign to our thought to read the recurrent 
reiterations in the New Testament of the probability ot 
persecution as the result of having a dynamic Christianity. 
These are different, but we would hesitate to add, diviner 
days. Christianity has itself changed these things for the 
good. 

We admit the change, but we surmise that it is due more 
to men’s shrewdness than to their spirituality. Already 
it seems as if the church is becoming that most despicable 
of all institutions, a class instiution. Men say it is the 
place where respectable folk go, rather than where right- 
eous people assemble. It is hard to think in terms of cash 
without coming to live according to class. Cash stratifies 
society, it does not spiritualize it. And men are saying 
that the church of today is too much the conserver of 
property instead of the proclaimer of principle. Recently 
Dallas Lore Sharpe pertinently said that “an educated per- 
son is one who knows when the payment to Cesar should 
cease.” We are wondering if the church is in need of a 
re-education as to the essence of its own gospel? 
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Immigrants—Humans or Robots? 
‘ By Kenneth D. Miller 


word to our English vocabulary, namely, the word 

“robot.” This play depicts the invention of mechan- 
ical men who can do all the work of the world as unthink- 
ing, unfeeling automatons. It also describes how these 
“robots” eventually destroyed the society which created 
them through a great revolution in which the watchword 
was “Robots of the world, unite!” If the author had 
wished to satirize our American industrial system he could 
not have chosen a better medium. For in our industrial 
world the recent immigrants have been just “robots,” 
They came over here to supply the de- 


T Czecho-slovak play “R. U. R.” has added a new 


nothing more. 
mand for cheap labor necessary to that expansion of 
American industry which has been the marvel of our day 
and the means of amassing countless and measureless for- 
tunes. The fabulous wealth of America has been, in large 
part, produced by the toil of the immigrant. These for- 
eign laborers formed a part of the necessary machinery, 
an important part, it is true, but still machinery. “The 
[ron Man of Industry” has had them in his grasp, moved 
them around in accordance with his desires, paid them 
what he had to pay and worked them to the limit of en- 
durance, with no thought or care for the essentially 
human elements in their life, home-making, the develop- 
ment of character, the feeding of the intellect and the soul. 
The immigrant has been like a part to a Ford car. He 
has been produced by the millions. He has been easily 
replaceable everywhere. He has been cheap. He has 
been subjected to horrible abuse, and unbelievable wear 
He is 
designed to make the machine run at the greatest possible 
speed and with a minimum of squeak and rattle. 


and tear. When he breaks down he is sworn at. 


THE COMING OF RADICALISM 


It was only when these “robots™ united to assert their 
human rights that industry realized that they had to do 
with a human problem. At first astonished, industry later 
became alarmed at the development of “radicalism,” and 
the cry went up: “If these people are to talk and act as 
if they were really human beings, with human rights and 
needs like ours, then it is time they were sent back where 
they came from or shown their proper place, which is to 
do our work for us and not share in the material and im- 
material profits of that work in the way that we human 
beings naturally expect to do.” 

For a time, some of our manufacturers were frightened 
into believing that perhaps there were some human beings 
among the immigrants after all. But now they have ap- 
parently recovered from their fright, or else they are pos- 
sessed by the still more awful fear of losing some of the 
big profits they see looming up ahead, for with one accord 
the manufacturers’ associations and boards of trade are 
contending that the present restrictions of immigration 
should be removed to allow more cheap labor to come in 
to do the rough work of industry. 

It is noteworthy that nothing is said about inviting these 
people to share our life with us. New parts are needed 


for the machine, that is all. Some of us are spending most 
of our time seeking to repair the damage done or alleviate 
the suffering caused to human bodies, hearts and souls by 
such an attitude. If the bars are to be lifted again to ad- 
mit unrestricted immigration, it is our duty as Christians 
to insist that they be lifted to admit human beings to the 
full exercise of their human rights and to a full share of 
the blessings which America can bestow upon human be- 
ings. But if it is proposed only to let in more robots, to 
build more railways and live in railroad camps, to work 
in steel mills and live in steel towns, and to run our fac- 
tories and live in “little Italies,” then, in all fairness to 
those men and women who now look towards America 
with eager faces of hope, we cannot, we dare not admit 
them to an America where their hopes will be blighted, 
their health undermined, their hearts frozen, and their 
souls shriveled in that cold and heartless system which 
we call American industry. 


CHURCH AND IMMIGRANT 


But how shall we of the church, supposedly represent- 
ing that minority which believes the immigrant to be hu- 
man, approach those who are already here and who may 
come, sO as to meet their human needs and preserve their 
humanity in the midst of an inhuman social and industrial 
order? Aside from fighting tooth and nail for the human- 
izing of our social and industrial life, aside from insisting 
in season and out of season that these people are our 
brethren and are to be looked upon and treated as such, 
what practical expression can we make of our sense of 
brotherhood, in what way can we soften and humanize the 
touch of America upon the lives of these men and women 
as it seizes them and begins to mould them into the citi- 
zens of tomorrow? 

What are some of the outstanding needs of the immi- 
grant as he comes to us? He comes to us as a stranger 
and takes up his abode in a strange land. The feeling of 
strangeness, of loneliness, of homesickness is paramount 
at the beginning. Then begins the process of adjustment 
to new conditions, to a new mode of life, a new govern- 
ment, a new point of view. Certainly it is clear that his 
greatest need at the outset is that of a guide, interpreter 
and friend; one who will protect him against exploitation, 
advise and befriend him, and explain and interpret to him 
the bewildering conditions which he confronts. America 
does offer to him material advantages, educational ad- 
vantages, and a form of Christianity which was unknown 
to him at home, but he needs advice, encouragement, guid- 
ance and friendship to be able to take advantage of these 
opportunities. And as we minister to these practical 
needs we again come face to face with the economic prob- 
lem. The wages and working conditions prevailing often 
do not permit of the establishment of an American home 
or the maintenance of an American standard of living. 
Along with the opportunity for material advancement there 
should be opened to the immigrant the opportunity of 
knowing the best that there is in our American life and 
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the possibility of aspiring unto that best. And his eco- 
nomic conditions should be made to facilitate rather than 
hinder the retention of his old-world religious faith and 
the assimilation of the best religious heritage of America. 


WHERE ORGANIZATION FAILS 


Too touch these human beings and meet these human 
needs, it is absolutely necessary that a human approach 
be found by human personalities, filled with divine love 
for human beings. In our modern emphasis upon organ- 
ization and system it is well to remind ourselves that men 
and women cannot be organized into the kingdom of God, 
and that no mechanical readjustment of the social and 
industrial order will entirely meet the human needs of 
these immigrant laborers. Social and religious workers 
as well as employers in industry are prone to deal with 
immigrants in an impersonal way. They are “cases.” 
They constitute a “problem” or a “peril.” We gather in 
our conferences, sit in our swivel-chairs and plan with 
Americanization committees to transform all of these “for- 
eigners” into good American citizens by some pet scheme 
of ours. The chief reason why all immigrants resent the 
so-called “Americanization” movement is that it seems to 
them to be doctrinaire, an impersonal, holier-than-thou pa- 
ternalism. 

In the conduct of Christian work among the immigrants 
there are five chief essentials: a plan, a purpose, a plant, 
A statesmanlike plan must be de- 
vised for the Christianization of one-third of our popula- 
tion. The hit-or-miss, opportunist method of approaching 
the problem is wholly inadequate. There must be a great 
jominating Christian purpose to make this land, with all 
its inhabitants, Christian. There must be good plants for 
the conduct of the work, worshipful church buildings with 
adequate equipment for a week-day program. The old- 
time mission in an abandoned grocery store with broken 
down chairs and a wheezy harmonium will not fill the bill. 
There must be also a purse—and a long purse. All these 
things the Christian church is awakening to provide. But 
the most important element of all is the person to do 
the work, to be a guide, interpreter and friend. The most 
statesmanlike plan conceived in a committee room cannot 
be carried out except by persons. A high and lofty pur- 
pose is of no value whatsoever unless and until it finds 
lodgment in the breast of some man or woman whe is 
willing to consecrate himself to its accomplishment. The 
most complete and up-to-date plant in the world remains 
but brick, stone and mortar until operated by God-sent and 
God-willed personalities. The longest purse, the most ad- 
equate budget represents money thrown away unless it is 
entrusted to persons who will use the money for real serv- 
ice to humanity. We have too much religion by proxy 
and not enough by proximity. We seek to discharge our 
Christian obligation too often by purse instead of in 
person. 


a purse and persons. 


RACIAL BACKGROUNDS 


In order that we may effectively minister to these people 
we must know them, understand them, share their thoughts 
and appreciate their difficulties and their aspirations. 
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There must be a sympathetic understanding of their racial 
backgrounds and national characteristics. We cannot 
lump all “foreigners” together, confusing Russians with 
Poles or Hungarians with Bohemians, without giving of- 
fense to the self-respect and pride of these various groups. 
Each nationality has a psychology of its own, and it is 
quite as necessary that we understand the mind of the im- 
migrant as it is that he come to understand the mind of 
America. Furthermore, our message, our service must be 
simple, concrete, pictorial, or it will go over the heads of 
these people, and there will be confirmed in their minds the 
belief inculcated in Europe that religion is not something 
to be understood but rather something mysterious to be 
believed, involving only such obligations as can be satisfied 
by the performance of rites and ceremonies. 


BROTHERLY SERVICE THE NEED 


Our approach to the immigrants should not be that of 
superiors to inferiors, in which we deign to stoop and give 
a helping hand to poor benighted souls and uplift them to 
the high and lofty plane which we occupy. If we cannot 
meet the immigrant as man to man, as brother to brother, 
it were almost better that we meet him not at all. There 
must be no vestige of racial prejudice. We must brush 
aside nationalistic barriers as easily and naturally as did 
Jesus himself when he approached the woman of Samaria. 
These are our brethren for whom Christ died. They are 
human beings who need friendship, advice, protection and 
love. They have the same sort of faults, temptations and 
sins as we. Their human nature needs to be changed as 
does ours. This will only be accomplished by the power 
of God working in and through men and women and lead- 
ing them to consecrate themselves 


to self-sacrificing, 
brotherly service to their fellowmen. 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


HE Lion had been very much impressed by Mr. 
Arthur Pound’s “The Iron Man In Industry.” For 


a number of weeks, he was always sure to bring 
it into every conversation when I called to see him. “It is 
true enough,” he would say, “that there is more than one 
Iron Age. The first was the age of the skilled worker in 
iron and Mr. Pound is quite right in saying that we live 
in the era of the automatic machine. It fairly makes me 
dizzy to think of the possibilities of this new age and some 
of them are not particularly pleasant. The automatic ma- 
chine makes possible the survival and the vital productivity 
of groups which went to the wall in the sterner days 
which lie behind. In some days, the ideal worker at an 
automatic machine is a man who is under-developed men- 
tally if you were thinking merely in the terms of machine 
production and not at all in the terms of human values. 
One wonders sometimes if the automatic machine will at 
last deplete the personal and intellectual vigor of the race.” 

Then we would fall to discussing all the experiences of 
the intricate situation which the new machine age has pro- 
duced and always we would come at last to the necessity 
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that the worker at the automatic machine with his shorter 
hours and higher wages should be taught how to use his 
Jexsure in wise and productive and up-building fashion. 
It was in some such mood as these discussions produced 
that the Lion fell upon Sir Henry Jones’ fascinating little 
book “Old Memories.” He was holding it in his hand 
when I came into his room one day and he held it out to 
me very eagerly. “I have known Sir Henry as a student 
of Browning,” he said. “I have known him as a philoso- 
pher and now at last I know him as a very fascinating 
human being. The account of the struggles of this Welsh 
boy for an education makes up the sort of tale which will 
put new fire and energy into the blood of every aspiring 
young man who reads it. The story of the two Welsh boys 
on a long walk between midnight and morning, shaking 
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hands as they promised each other that they would grad- 
uate from some university, deserves to achieve an immor- 
tality of its own. The picture of the simple Welsh home 
with such strange privation and yet such wonderful good 
humor, such fine content and such capacity to build char- 
acter gives one a new faith in the stuff of which a de- 
mocracy is made.” 

I was turning over the pages of the book while the Lion 
talked. “How can you put the spirit of the boy who was 
to become Sir Henry Jones into the young fellows who 
are running automatic machines in so many of our fac- 
tories and have never learned how to use their leisure?” 
I asked. 

“One way is to get the brightest of them to read ‘Old 


999 


Memories’,” replied my friend. 


Steel Keeps Twelve Hour Day 


HE COMMITTEE appointed by Judge Gary to study the 

problem of a possible elimination of the twelve hour day 

in the steel mills has brought in an adverse report. In 
March, 1921, Mr. Gary announced that the steel corporation had 
committee on the twelve-hour day, whose public 
report could be expected “in thirty days or a little more.” In 
September, 1921, no announcement had been forthcoming and the 
committee ceased work on the matter. 
In the spring of 1922 the President of the United States called 
heads of the industry to make every effort possible to 


appointed a 


was understood to have 


pon the 
remedy this condition whose unfortunate social consequences are 
apparent. 

In response to the President's earnest solicitation, the Iron and 
Steel institute appointed a committee on May 26, 1922, to consider 
whether measures might be devised to do away with the long 
On December 23, 1922, Judge Gary stated that the 
elimination of the twelve hour day did not appear practicable. 
However, on January 15, 1923, he said to the stockholders of the 


working day. 


corporation: “As you know from previous utterances, I have 
been and am very much worried over the twelve hour day ques- 
tion. With you I am looking for a solution. I am glad that we 
have materially reduced the number of men on duty for twelve 
hours per day. Whatever you can do to further decrease the 
numbers I trust will be done and without unnecessary delay.” He 
also said that his opposition to the long day was “not because I 
think it necessarily harmful, but largely for the reason that there 
is more or less public sentiment against it.” 
” . . 


Twelve Hour Day 
Not Necessary 

In an address delivered at the annual meeting of the Taylor 
society, held in New York on December 3, 1920, Horace B. Drury, 
recently with the industrial relations division of the United States 
Shipping board, presented a study of “The Three Shift System 
in the Steel Industry” (bulletin of the Taylor society, Volume 
6, No. 1). He made a close personal study of twenty large steel 
companies in the United States working on the three shift plan. 
That a score of large steel makers work successfully on a three 
shift system ought to give pause to those apologists for the long 
shift who excuse it by talking insuperable difficulties in making 
the change. In every other country in Christendom the twelve 
hour day in steel has been abandoned, and with twenty large com- 
panies in America successfully working a three shift system it 
is gratuitous to talk about insuperable difficulties. When the 
infant labor movement of 1830 asked for a maximum twelve hour 


day there were the same “insuperable difficulties” to granting it. 

The senate committee, which investigated the 1919 strike, re- 
ported that “it is true that some of the workers testified that 
they wanted to work longer to get increased compensation, but 
most of them seemed anxious for an eight hour day with a living 
wage. The policy of working men ten and twelve hours per day 
in the steel mills is, it seemed to the committee, an unwise and 
un-American policy.” Again they said that “an eight hour day 
with a living wage that will enable men to support their families 
and bring up their children according to the standards of Amer- 
ican life ought to be a cardinal part of our industrial policy.” 

Mr. Drury found that so large a part of the cost in steel 
making lies in expensive equipment and that the three shift sys- 
tem would leave so many nine and ten hour men unaffected that 
the actual labor cost of making the change from two to three 
shifts in the continuous operations would at the most add not more 
than 3 per cent to the cost of the finished product. With the 
three shift system comes lessened wear on furmaces, increased 
labor output and a better quality of steel. These, Mr. Drury held, 
would cancel the possible 3 per cent increase. Some mills, he 
reported, increased output by 20 per cent. With pig iron selling 
at $40 per ton Mr. Drury found the change increased the cost per 
ton only 21 cents. 


The Proof 
of Experience 

Mr. Drury reports that only one management has gone back to 
the two shift system through conviction that it was more profitable. 
The practically unanimous opinion of the management is one of 
satisfaction, and the men, once habituated to it, “could not be 
pulled away from it with tongs.” His conclusion is that an 
increase of 50 per cent in labor force is never required. The In- 
ternational Harvester and the Inland Steel company’s mills operate 
on an increase of only 35 per cent. “The figure for an increased 
output of 10 per cent seems not very far away as an average.” 
This would not hold for blas¢ furnaces, but the labor cost is small 
there. In the open hearth furnace it might not be possible, but 
there are so many opportunities to save in that operation that 
its equivalent is possible. “On many mills, however, actual figures 
in output may run well up toward 20 per cent or even higher.” 
Mr. Drury’s summary is as follows: 

“The writer has recently visited practically all of the twenty 
American plants which are now running on three shifts. He has 
found that the men have been willing to make substantial con- 
cessions in daily wages in order to get shorter hours. A 25 per 
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cent increase in hourly rates is ample to compensate the men for 
four hours’ loss of pay. To give all the men now on a twelve 
hour day a 25 per cent increase in wages and cut their day from 
twelve to eight hours, would cost the manufacturer of pig iron 
at most about 21 cents a ton. Pig iron sells for $40 (at time of 
writing). If all the departments in a steel plant were to be 
changed from two to three shifts, the increase in total cost for 
the finished rail, bar or plate could not, on the average, be more 
than about 3 per cent. These increases, however, he points out, 
can be overcome through savings. Managers find that there is 
less absenteeism, a smaller labor turnover, a saving in materials 
and in wear and tear, and they find also that property is better 
cared for. His conclusion is that “certainly the experience of these 
twenty plants has shown that there is no outstanding obstacle to 
putting the steel industry on a three shift day.” 
*- * * 
The Moral 
Imperative 


Of course, the main argument is not that of cost and pro- 
duction but of the man and the home. A twelve hour day means 
at least thirteen hours away from home. When the shift is 
one of eleven and thirteen or of ten and fourteen hours the 
absence is by that much increased on the longer shifts. 

One can readily believe that few American born men will accept 
a twelve hour day for any sort of wage but a very high one; that 
they will choose, as they did in Colorado, to accept a smaller 
daily wage in order to have a chance to live. The twelve hour 
day can continue only where a full supply of alien labor from 
the lower strata of southern or eastern Europe is available. Nor 
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is there any chance for alien labor to become American under the 
long shift. 

The twelve hour day remains an established institution in 
steel making in America. The labor department of the league of 
nations announces through its official organ, the International 
Labor Review, that “the iron and steel industry in almost every 
country mm Europe is now carried on under the three shift sys- 
tem; the few exceptions are countries where the industry is un- 
important.” This leaves us in the class with Japan, India and 
China, where civilization has not yet raised living standards and 
where the laboring masses may still be symbolized by the “man 
with the hoe.” 

In the twenty-eight pages of the senate committee’s summary 
much space is devoted to the need for Americanization. It fs 
useless to talk about Americanization for those who labor under 
such schedules until the hours are shortened. The night school 
and the library are of little use until time and energy are at their 
disposal. In other words, Americanization 
humanization of industry. 

The Interchurch report focused public opinion upon the steel 
industry in such a way as to induce Judge Gary to reduce the 
number of twelve hour men by one-half. Why was there no 
vigorous effort on the part of the church to put the moral 
imperative of its conscience back of President Harding’s request? 
Here was an opportunity lost. The Federal Council might have 
spoken. Its voice could have given the moral imperative that 
would have put an end to an institution which one great employer 
has denounced as being as evil as slavery. 


Atva W. TAytor. 


must begin with 


British Table Talk 


London, May 14, 1923. 
T IS HARD to catch the significance of an assembly such as 
I that of the Congregational Union held last week. But I 
should be easily within safe limits if I say that it was marked 
by a quiet confidence very far removed from either despair on 
the one hand or a feverish excitement on the other. It was in 
fact the mood which most becomes our churches. Many things 
velped te deepen that confidence. The chairman was rightly 
guided to speak of the fundamental thing, our faith in the living 
God. The sectional meetings were all engaged upon practical 
mcerns, such as Christian education, and, in the realm of theo- 
iy, with the place of apocalyptic in the New Testament. Dr. 
Reavely Glover drew on his Canadian memories for his powerful 
sermon for the Colonial Missionary society. All these things 
helped, and, of course, the election of Rev. Sidney W. Berry to the 
secretaryship of the union was itself enough to fill the assembly 
with hope for the future. It is a great thing to be able to claim 
4 man with such proved gifts for such an office. In it there is 
room for Mr. Berry’s powers as a preacher and as a leader of 
men. He has grown steadily in recent years with each new 
call upon him. There is good reason to believe that this new 
ecasion will draw out his powers to still greater enterprises. He 
begins with the confidence of his brethren, and if they will sup- 
port him, as I believe they will, he will lead them into a richer 
service for the Master. A secretary of such a union is an official 
whose place is very much what he makes it. Our churches cer- 
tainly do not ask for an autocrat, but they will welcome from 
the secretary a strong lead. Meanwhile it is pleasant to note that 
ilready towards the £500,000 fund more than £250,000 has been 
promised. 
_— a oe 
The Chairman of the Congregation Union, 
Dr. A. R. Henderson 
“My brothers in the ministry, do we realize the joy and privi- 


lege of being the preachers of such a Gospel? Do you say that 
it has become a commonplace and has ceased to move men? Ah! 
I sometimes wonder if that is because the fire burns low in our 
own hearts. The love of God in Christ is familiar, but we have 
only to shake ourselves out of the torpor of familiarity to be 
startled, astonished, moved and thrilled to our deepest being 
by the fact that God loves us sinners with 2 love that suffers, 
endures and expresses itself in utter sacrifice. Make it personal. 
We know our lives; respectable in the world’s sight, but often- 
times poor and thin and feeble, and marred with many a failure 
and sin; yet God loves us and gave His Son to die for us. That 
is the appeal, and wherever it is vividly realized it shakes men’s 
souls to the depths and compels their surrender to God in Christ. 
The gospel has not become a tale of little meaning; my difficulty 
is that I so often fail to preach it with eager mind and flaming 
heart. If we could but catch anew to-day the vision of a living 
God, not afar off, but in our midst, yea, in our souls, attentive to 
our cry, gracious to our meekness, redemptive to our sins, we 
should go forth eager to be the heralds of ‘love so amazing, so 
divine.’ " The character of the deeply impressive address upon 
The Living God by Dr. Henderson can be judged from the extract 
which I have given. No address from the chair could have made 
a more profound impression than this. 
* - * 

The London 
Missionary Society 

The anniversary of this society always forms part of the May 
meetings of the Congregational union. It may be helpful to 
explain that the London Missionary society is not a Congregational 
society in any limited sense, but seeing that other Evangelical 
churches formed their own missionary societies, The Missionary 
Society, as it was called in 1795 and for some years afterwards, 
became to a very large extent the care of the Congregationalists. 
They are, I think it will be admitted, the least denominational of 
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denominations. And it suits them to support a society with the 
broad basis of the London Missionary society. They have indeed 
for our society the same loyalty and the same affection as other 
churches have for their more defined missionary organizations. 
Last week the missionary anniversary meetings were as 
inspiring as ever. There is always a happy family feeling about 
these gatherings; all the missionaries on furlough are there, and 
there are many happy and sacred renewals of old friendships. It 
would be outside my purpose to deal with the meetings in de- 
tail. One or two jottings will suffice. One of the fine band of 
men who tried to reach the top of Mt. Everest, Dr. Somervell, 
told at one meeting what had led him to offer his services as a 
medical missionary in India. He saw a district with a million 
inhabitants, and one white doctor. And, of course, he said, he 
could not do anything but offer to serve there. He is the son of 
the London Missionary society treasurer, a man of fine qualifica- 
tions with an assured future in this country. But the sight of 
an Indian hospital and its needs changed his life. ... Dr. 
Donald Fraser was the chief speaker and preacher on the great 
day, Thursday. He preached at noon and spoke in the evening, 
and he won the heart of all of us. A big-hearted Scot with a 
great love to God, and a fine humanity in him, he brought to us 
the very message of cheer which we needed. I ought not to forget 
the other speakers, all of whom were admirable. And a debt 
is due to one speaker who, when the meeting was late, threw his 
speech aside and spoke most powerfully for only three minutes 
so that the following speaker might not be hampered. It is not 
often that such an act of abnegation is made in a great assembly. 
The report of the society was one full of remarkable 
hope and promise. Once more for the third year in succession 
the church in Madagascar reports an increase of more than 
3,000 members. The home-income was down, but not so down 
as we feared. Trade has never been so depressed as in the year 
1922-23, and under these conditions our churches have shown 
remarkable steadiness. 


Dean Inge and 
“A Self-Governing Church” 

The dean of St. Paul’s fias been discussing the liberty which 
should be allowed to the clergy in their interpretation of the 
creeds. He approves of the changes of the revised prayer book, 
which alters the question put to candidates into this: 

“Do you unfeignedly believe all the canonical scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, as given of God to convey to us in many 
parts and in divers manners the revelation of himself, which is 
fulfilled in our Lord Jesus Christ?” 

This he considers to be satisfactory and to give the necessary 
liberty. But even under present conditions he sees danger from 
a reactionary bishop. 

“This danger,” says Dean Inge, “may easily become more seri- 
cus in the future than it is now. The mischievous busybodies of 
the Life and Liberty movement (‘Nobody does so much harm,’ 
said Bishop Creighton, ‘as those who go about doing good’) are 
now, I hear, preparing an agitation to make the bishoprics elective. 
This would indeed mean death and bondage for the church. There 
is hardly one among those bishops who have conferred distinction 
upon the church of England, and have shown wisdom and states- 
manship in their high office, who would have had a chance of 
election at the hands of ecclesiastics and ‘church laymen.’ 

“We know only too well the type of bishops whom we should 
get under a system of election. They would be safe men, narrow 
men, small men; men who would earn the satirical compliment 
which Prince Hal paid to Pistol: ‘Thou art a blessed fellow to 
think as every man thinks; never a man’s thought in the world 
keeps the roadway better than thine.’ This is the most insidious 
attack yet made by the new syndicalism upon the National church.” 

> ¢- @ 
A Distrust 
of Democracy 
The above reads strangely to one trained in the Free Church 
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tradition. It may be indeed one more symptom of a very far- 
reaching distrust of democracy in its modern manifestations. The 
dean clearly considers that democracy within his church would 
mean reaction and the loss of the comprehensiveness, which has 
been its glory. It would appear to him most unlikely that any 
assembly of his church would elect him to be dean of St. Paul’s. 
That is probably true, and the country would lose. But is he not 
assuming that the right of self-government would make no differ- 
ence in the mind of the churchmen who govern? It has always 
been the contention of the Liberals that to give the people the 
power of choice is in itself an education and a discipline. But 
the dean’s position must be taken into serious account. It is the 
most liberal of theologians who oppose the self-government of 
the church! 

> -+ @ 
The New Chaiiman of the 
Congregational Union 

The Rev. Arthur Pringle has been chosen as chairman of the 
Congregational union, an honor which he has won by long and 
gifted service to our churches. He has been so long associated 
with Purley that he has the honor of a territorial title—“Pringle 
of Purley” is his name among the churches. But before he went 
to Purley, which is in Surrey just outside London, he was at 
Caterham and before that at Maidstone. A man with a modern 
outlook on life and thought, a most persuasive speaker, who has 
a delightful’ way of leading his hearers along with him, a be- 
liever in his fellow-men, an independent thinker, who would dis- 
like I know to having any labels, and withal a warm-hearted, 
brotherly man, Mr. Pringle is sure to render valuable service to 
the churches of the Congregational order. He has had no small 
experience as a writer. For a little while he served on the staff 
of the Christian World while he preached on Sundays, but he 
found, I think, the pulpit to be his master-interest. And though 
he still writes, and writes admirably, he has withdrawn from 
Fleet Street for many years. 

see 
Napoleon or Mary Jones? 

“In the year 1800 there mrved,” said Mr. Lloyd George before 
The Sunday School Union, “the greatest warrior of his day, 
the greatest warrior Europe produced since Julius Caesar—one of 
the greatest warriors of the world. He crossed the Alps, fell upon 
the Austrian armies, shattered them, and for the moment altered 
the history of France and Italy, and perhaps of Europe. The 
same year—I am not sure it was not the same month—a little 
Welsh peasant-girl tramped over her native hills in Merioneth- 
shire, barefooted, in quest of a Bible. There were two or three 
people in the little village who knew about it, and that incident 
started the Bible society. And the Bible society gave new life to 
the Sunday school. The Sunday schools taught the great things of 
God to millions and millions of people here and in America. 
Napoleon’s work will get feebler and feebler in its influence. That 
little story of the Welsh girl will get more powerful, more thrill- 
ing, deeper, and more permanent in its influences as the centuries 
roll by. The quiet work you are doing in the Sunday school union 
is work which is going to influence the character of those two 
great races, and do not forget that the messages which are sent 
from the great Ruler of the universe are wave-currents sped over 
long distances.” 


Concernirg the 
Political Scene 


Not much can be said profitably of the political situation. The 
perplexity of our people at the action of France does not grow less 
with such measures as those announced from Essen. The 
visit of the king and queen to Italy is not of course a political 
visit, but it may have its part in a better understanding between 
Italy and this country. Some of our publicists have an uncon- 
cealed admiration for Mussolini and the Fascisti. But for the 
most part liberals hold that this is a most dangerous experiment 
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in political methods. No one disputes that a government so 
achieved may do much valuable service to a country in chaos. 
No one doubts the courage and ability of Mussolini. But there 
are a growing number who believe that there is no way out of 
the present confusion of the world by a return to a benevolent 
despotism or to an oligarchy, based upon force. Such a system 
of government has in it the secret of its own downfall. Towards 
Italy itself there has always been a strong friendship in this coun- 
try. And it is a sign of the times that the king may visit the 
pope and no great agitation is raised. If I were a Roman I should 
not count this a sign of hope. There is no likelihood of our 
return to the Roman fold. So little likely is it that most of our 
countrymen refuse to be agitated by a visit of courtesy to the 
vatican. 


From the Chair of the 
Baptist Union 

Dr. Bloomfield, the president of the Baptist Union, spoke some 
plain words last week in his presidential address: “The idea of 
imposing upon candidates for our ministry at home or abroad 
any theory of how God gave to men the revelation of himself 
in the Bible is preposterous. Both in America and in Britain 
there seem to be hankerings after this. It must be resisted with 
determination. They who suggest it fail to realize that it is 
alien to Baptist principles and Baptist history. Any formula 
which would exclude young men from our ministry who hold 
views such as have been taught by that master in Israel, A. B. 
Davidson, and have been accepted by such renowned evangelical 
writers as R. W. Dale, James Denney, P. T. Forsyth, or our 
own beloved John Clifford, stands self-condemned. I would 
rather stand outside a church with such men than inside with 
men who closed the door to the ministry against them. 1 speak 
not merely on behalf of students for the ministry, but also for 
thousands of thoughtful young men and women for whom mod- 
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ern scholarship has made traditional theories about the Bible im- 
possible. We must stand firmly for freedom.” 
*> * * 


Other Matters 


The second number of The Congregational Quarterly fulfills 
and even more than fulfills the promise of the first number. Its 
articles and reviews are thoroughly alive. In Dr. Peel the Con- 
gregationalists seem to have found an excellent editor, a scholar 
and at the same time a skilful journalist. ... At the Baptist 
Union a strong resolution was moved by Dr. Clifford and carried 
protesting against the introduction of a tax upon betting. That 
would mean the official recognition of the betting fraternity as a 
legally established business. If Mr. Baldwin means to do this, as 
I have said before, he must look out for trouble. . . . The bishops 
have approved with reservations the revision of the prayer book. 

Epwarp S8ILLITO, \ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Esther, the Self-sacrificing Queen’ 


ERE was a woman unspoiled by her beauty. It is rather 

rare. Not many queens in history compare favorably 

with Esther in this respect. More than this, she was un- 
spoiled by social success. Raised to the throne, she was simple, 
true, unselfish—what a delightful and unusual picture. The Bible 
presents many wonderful women—Miriam, Ruth, Esther and 
Mary, mother of our Lord—and many others. The supreme ele- 
ment in this story is the fact that Esther risked her life for a 
cause. Without this factor, the narrative would be flat and point- 
less. There have always been plenty of doll-faces, always women 
celebrated for charm and social victories; the heroine is not so 
frequently found; most of these women have been selfish and not 
a few cruel—Cleopatra, Catherine de Medici, Marie Antoinette, 
Elizabeth. What Elizabeth lacked in personal beauty she made 
up for in brilliance of administration. Esther made the grand 
adventure; she took her life in her hand, she risked all for the 
sake of her people; it was splendid. 

The appeal for sacrifice is very potent with women. 
they have been in war. The women of Carthage wove their hair 
into bow-strings. The mothers of Sparta said to their sons de- 
parting for battle: “Return with your shields or upon them.” The 
girls of Britain worked in the munition plants until their hair 
fell out and their eyes turned saffron. The nurses went up into 
the range of the deadly guns and laughed at the gas. “Grace 
Darling” went out into the mad sea with her lifeboat. Many a 
brave telephone girl has risked fire and flood to save a town. 
Every day mothers give of their frail energies to the last drop, 
in caring for the sick of their families. Women respond to the 
appeal of sacrifice; if, therefore, women are silly and selfish it is 
because no noble cause has ever asked their sacrifice; or, perhaps, 
because they have never come to feel the call of that cause. 

Mordecai was wise. He used this appeal. After stating the 
desperate need of his people (and her people) he closed by saying: 
“Who knows whether thou art not come to the kingdom for such 
an hour as this.” She could not evade that call. To go to the 
king might mean death. She prayed, she prepared; she did all 
that was possible to insure success, then she calmly went. It was 
glorious. How dramatic the climax: the approach to the palace, 
the procession with her beautiful maidens through the rich halls, 
the golden door, the request to see the monarch—a breach of 
court etiquette—the moments of waiting which seemed days; the 
open door, the smiling king, the extended scepter, the granted 
request. 

Why should we not capitalize this appeal to devotion with all 
of our girls and women? Begin with your high school girl, with 


How noble 





*June 17, “Esther, the Patriot Queen.” Esther 4:13-17, 5:1-3, 
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all her winsomeness and ability. Why allow her to waste those 
school days? Show her how her Christian example can determine 
the spirit of her group or class. Gladly will she make any sacri- 


CORRESP 


Honesty in the Pulpit 


Epoiror THe CurisTIAN CENTURY : 

SIR: In the last issue of your splendid paper (and I call 
it such though my subscription has expired, and I have not 
as yet renewed) there is an article by John Barnes on “Should 
the Pulpit Be Honest,” which I would like to comment upon. 
He begins by assuming that “to members of the clergy it may 
doubtless seem ludicrous presumption for a layman unversed 
in theological thought to attempt to deal with the above sub- 
ject.” Is that his honest feeling? The clergy welcomes all 
such criticism as he offers and he need not be “versed in theo- 
logical thought” to know it. 

There is one point wherein Mr. Barnes seems to err: he 
does not seem to see that any minister may believe a great 
many things which are not essential to his function as a prophet 
of truth. 
people he is derelict, but he would be just as derelict to preach 
to them all the non-essential truths he or any one else might 
believe. For instance, most ministers, with most other stu- 
dents of biology and life, believe that man’s natural ancestry 
must be found among the lower animals, but it would not be 


If a minister conceals any essential truth from his 


necesary to preach a fact so morally and spiritually indifferent 
To tell the truth is not the minister’s test and 
Why should the minister, 


as that one is. 
standard, but to tell edifying truth. 
more than anyone else, be expected to tell all he knows or 
thinks or believes? Is it not clear, even to Mr. Barnes, that 
truth as well as error may be told in a useless or harmful way? 

When Mr. Barnes quotes a “man headed toward the highest 
office in the Methodist church” as stating, “If you have doubts 
don’t preach them,” he does not tell us who the author of his 
quotation is, which his seeming standard of honesty would re- 
And why should we preach our doubts when 


Why? Would Mr. 


3arnes be benefited or edified by a lot of doubts? 


juire him to do 
the better way is to preach our faith? 


It will be found that most ministers do not withhold from 
their preachments the necessary truths, and it is as manifest 
that they should withhold all unnecessary ones during the time 
of public worship. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Seney, la. 


WALLACE 


Thinks Thinking is a Crime 
Eprtor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: The article on 


issue of April 26 from the we 


“Our Political Secret Service” in your 
‘ll known and able pen of Pro 
Ward is more than interesting. I have often 
What has Mr. 
Ward or any honest loyal citizen to fear from any system of 
Mr. Ward says: 


however that when any system of government is forced to use 


fessor Harry F. 
heard it said that only criminals fear discovery. 
spies or secret service men? “Let us remember 
spies and secret police to defend itself, that fact is both confes- 
Mr. Ward, do 
you know of any government on earth that does not have its 


sion and evidence that its day is nearly done.” 


Was there ever a time in the history 
And, Mr. Ward, 
if ever there was a time when we needed them, we need them 
“Whether or not thinking is to 
become a crime in this country,” etc. Oh, rats! Radical writing 
and speeches that lead to violence and anarchy are a crime right 
now. And erratic professors and “Reds” should be made to 
fully realize that fact. he professor is much concerned over 


system of “secret police? 
of our country when we did not have them? 


now. Again, Mr. Ward says: 
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fice when once she grasps this point of view. Not every girl will 
do this, but the best girls will, the queenly girls, the ones who 
possess the ability to lead. Joun R. Ewers. 


ONDENCE 


the fact that sixty per cent of the wealth of this country is in 
the possession of two per cent of the population. I confess it is 
not an ideal situation. But I believe that if all the wealth of 
the country were divided equally tomorrow, in less than ten 
years the wide awake, industrious, efficient two per cent would 
again possess and control the wealth of the country. Christian 
education and the modern altruistic philosophy of the brother- 
hood of man are elevating the moral tone of the social and in- 
dustrial world, but we have a long way to travel before we can 
disband the police, or limit the amount of wealth any individual 
should possess. 


Green Bay, Wis. G. Kenneta MacINNIs. 


Condems Secret Organizations 


Eptror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: After reading your editorial entitled “Ku Klux Klan and 
Theological Conservatism,” I thought it might interest you to 
know that in our little suburb of Buffalo it wasn’t a minister of 
the conservative camp but of the liberal side whom the Ku Klux 
Klan found “right.” However, I hasten to add, in justice to this 
minister’s congregation, that a resolution was passed forbidding 
the reoccurrance of such a sad spectacle. 

Personally I wish you would sound the trumpet against all 
secret organizations as clearly as you do against the Ku Klux 
Klan in your editorial of the issue of May 10. To my mind, 
every secret organization frustrates “Paul’s proud declaration 
of his independence of all race, sex, or color prejudice.” 
Kenmore, Buffalu, N. Y. F. J. MUHLHAUSER 


The Reconstruction of Religion 
Epitor THe CaristraN CENTURY: 

SIR: It seems to me that hardly too much praise can be given 
to Professor Elwood’s “Reconstruction of Religion.” Will you 
allow an ardent admirer of the work a word of criticism. 

In his discussion of communism the author does not even allude 
to Professor Rauschenbusch’s utterance on the subject in his 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis.” He has side-lighted various 
subjects with abundant and valuable footnotes, including quota- 
tions from standard authors, some of them containing opinions 
adverse to his own views. Communism is challenging the world 
today. Its claims have a right to a wide hearing. We want to 
know what the best minds have to offer pro and con. The merits 
of a communistic order have never been more cogently and fairly 
set forth than by Rauschenbusch. (See “Christianity and the So- 
cial Crisis,” page 395ff). I cannot make the omission of reference 
to Rauschenbusch seem candid or fair in a discussion where com- 
munism is made to appear in so unfavorable a light as in Elwood’s 
volume. 

I am not speaking as a communist, but as a student who be- 
lieves that no advocacy is worth while that does not make room 
for adverse opinion and meet it squarely. 

Durand. Wis. 


Most Children Cry For It 


Eprtor THe Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: Having read your issue of May 17, 1923, I hasten to can- 
cel my subscription. You may take out the amount you charge 
for this copy and refund the balance of my check. The reason 
for this is I feel that I don’t care for my children to read your 
paper. 

Methodist Church, South 

Birch Tree, Mo. 


E. L. Morse. 


C. D. Hewrrrt. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Southern Baptists Are 
Regaled on Bryanism 

A feature of the Southern Baptist con- 
yention at Kansas City was the appear- 
ance of William Jennings Bryan to de- 
liver his famous lecture on evolution. He 
hurriedly left Indianapolis where he 
served aS a commissioner in general as- 
sembly, and gave the Baptists his views 
on modern science. Here he found a 
very sympathetic audience though some 
withheld applause. The Southern Bap- 
tists concluded their convention with the 
frm determination to seek the com- 
pletion this year of their $75,000,000 
fund. 


Says Germany Will 
Go Dry in Ten Years 

Dr. and Mrs. Reinhard Strecker of 
Damstadt, Germany, are in the United 
States studying the workings of the 
prohibition law. They prophesy that 
Germany wil go dry within ten years. 
The Good Templars are strongly or- 
ganized in that land. The Arbeiter- 
Jugend is an organization of young 
workmen which is pledged to this end. 
The younger ministers are now setting 
forth the ethical phases of the question 
and economic pressure also is being ex- 
erted. Thus the development which took 
place in America through a long period 
of time is moving forward very rapidly 
in Germany. 


Protests Introduction of 
Dancing in Public Schools 

The development of dancing as one 
of the arts taught in the public schools 
has brought protest in various sections 
of the country from Methodists who still 
believe that the discipline is right in its 
treatment of popular amusements. Re- 
cently First Methodist church of 
Pasadena passed a resolution censuring 
the school board for introducing danc- 
ing in the public schools. 


Catholics Build 
Great Seminaries 

The Roman Catholics are extending 
their theological seminaries across the 
country so that every section will soon 
have convenient access to one. An- 
nouncement was made recently of the 
founding of two new ones. One will 
be located at Detroit, and for this Bishop 
Gallagher has purchased twenty-eight 
acres of land. The other is to be at 
Baltimore and for this forty-three acres 
have been purchased. The latter will 
be located near the new site of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Federated Church Unites 
Community in Religion 

The Ohio Christian News, organ of 
the state federation of churches, chroni- 
cles with appreciation the success of the 
federated church which has just rounded 
out three years of successful service at 
Brownsville, O. A Methodist Episcopal, 
a Methodist Protestant and a Presbyter- 
ian church were the constituent elements 


of the federated church. Only eight 
families in the community refused to 
continue in the new organization. The 
benevolences are divided equally between 
the three denominations concerned. In 
the reception of new members people 
choose the denomination they wish to 


unite with, and the form of reception 
peculiar to the given denomination is 
used. 


Chicago Will be the 
Scene of Eucharistic Congress 
While Protestants hold congresses to 


The General Assembly and the 
Fosdick Case 


HE consideration of the Philadelphia 

overture on the relations of Dr. 
Fosdick to the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, came up on Wednesday and was 
the subject of keen debate on the part 
of the commissioners. A majority report 
was submitted, signed by every mem- 
ber of the committee save one. Among 
the signatories to the majority report 
were some of the most eminent men 
of the denomination. The majority re- 
port which is a somewhat lengthy docu- 
ment includes the following: “This 
Committee has made definite inquiry and 
has been officially informed that the 
Presbytery of New York has taken 
cognizance of the matters whereof the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia has lodged 
complaint; and has received assurance 
that the Presbytery of New York, upon 
the request of the Pastor and session of 
one of its own congregations, has already 
instituted a formal study of the situa- 
tion in the said First church, as respects 
both the ecclesiastical relations of its 
ministerial staff and the preaching of the 
gospel in its pulpit; and that this study 
is being diligently prosecuted by a com- 
mittee of able and trusted Presbyters. 
Therefore, we would recommend to the 
135th Central Assembly that it replies 
to the petitioners that it deems it to be 
needless, if not unfairly intrusive, to 
transmit to the Presbytery of New York 
any instructions as to the manner and 
method of this now pending investiga- 
tion. Still less would the Assembly as- 
sume to indicate the conclusion to be 
reached by this inquiry.” 

There was only one dissenter on the 
committee, a layman by the name of 
Mr. A. Gordon MacLennan. He intro- 
duced into General Assembly a minority 
report which carried. Whether the prac- 
tical effect of this resolution will be to 
disturb the relations of Dr. Fosdick with 
First Presbyterian church in New York 
remains to be seen. Since the minority 
report carried, it is given in full and is 
as follows: 

“The 135th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A. in 
answer to the Petition of the Overture 
presented by the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia regarding the public proclamation 
of the word in the Pulpit of the First 
Presbyterian Church of New York City, 
expresses its profound sorrow that doc- 
trines contrary to the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church, proclaimed in said 


pulpit have been’ the cause of contro- 
versy and division in our church and 
therefore would direct the Presbytery of 
New York to take such action, (either 
through its present committee or by 
the appointment of a special commission) 
as will require the preaching and teach- 
ing in the First Presbyterian Church of 
New York to conform to the system of 
doctrines taught in the Confession of 
Faith; and that said Presbytery report 
its action in a full transcript of its rec- 
ords to the 136th General Assembly of 
1924. 

“Furthermore, the General Assembly 
calls the attention of the presbyteries 
to the deliverance of the General Assem- 
bly of 1910, which deliverance is hereby 
reafirmed and which is as follows: 

It is an essential doctrine of the Word 
of God and our standards that the Holy 
Spirit did so inspire, guide and move 
the writers of Holy Scripture as to keep 
them from error. 

It is an essential doctrine of the Word 
of God and our standards that our Lord 
Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary. 

It is an essential doctrine of the Word 
of God and our standards that Christ 
offered up himself a sacrifice to satisfy 
Divine justice and to reconcile us to 
God. 

It is an essential doctrine of the Word 
of God and of our standards concerning 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that on the 
third day he rose again from the dead 
with the same body with which he suf- 
fered, with which also he ascended into 
heaven, and there sitteth at the right 
hand of his Father, making interces- 
sion. 

It is an essential doctrine of the Word 
of God as the supreme standard of our 
faith that our Lord Jesus showed his 
power and love by working mighty mira- 
cles. This working was not contrary 
to nature, but superior to it. 


In the discussion of this question, the 
point was made that in seeking to termi- 
nate the ministry of a Baptist in a Pres- 
byterian pulpit General Assembly would 
stultify its position on the organic union 
of the churches which was reaffirmed in 
this Assembly. The majority report was 
lengthy and in many of its assertions, 
which were not wholly germane, the 
critics of the report found opportunity 
to appeal to the conservative sentiment 
of the commissioners. 
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discuss doctrine and conventions to plan 
propaganda, the Roman Catholic church 
finds its chief interest in the eucharistic 
congress. The idea is said to have origi- 
nated with a young French girl who 
asked for a meeting that would 
emphasize the real presence of Christ 
in the eucharist. The first of these con- 
gresses took place in Lille in 1881. Chi- 
cago is to have a great eucharistic con- 
gress in 1926. .The city is asked to 
prepare for the reception of a million 
visitors. The great parade which closes 
the three day sessions involves the public 
veneration of the eucharist in the open. 
The Chicago Catholics propose to hold 
their parade at Area, twenty miles north- 
west of the loop, where their foreign 
mission training school is located. 


Church Federation 
Holds Annual Meeting 

Indianapolis is fortunate in having one 
of the strong church federations of the 
country. It sets up the ideal of being 
to the churches what the chamber of 
commerce is to the business men. At 
the recent meeting, most of the officers 
were re-elected, but Mr. Earl R. Conder, 
president of the Indianapolis Baraca asso- 
ciation, was advanced from the position 
of vice president to the presidency. In- 
dianapolis has a large colored population 
and the organization of a race relations 
commission has been significant. The 
following yeport of activities is given: 
“Twice during the year programs have 
been furnished the union ministers’ asso- 
ciation dealing with the general subject 
of race relations. It is the purpose of 
this committee to enlarge its member- 
ship to embrace a goodly number of 
prominent believing that a 
strong, influential group of men giving 
expression to the sentiment and ideals 
for which the committee stands will 
greatly aid in the promotion of a spirit 
of good will. The committee co-operates 
with the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. 
A. (colored) and the Flanner house in 
all the work they undertake.” 


citizens, 


Western Unitarian Association 
Meets at Indianapolis 

The seventy-first annual meeting of 
the western Unitarian association was 
held at Indianapolis May 14-16. The 
president this year was Prof. Herbert F. 
Goodrich, of Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
secretary, who is also the executive offi- 
cer, is Rev. Curtis W. Reese, of Chicago. 
One of the most interesting speakers of 
the conference was Dr. A. Wakefield 
Slaten, who during the past year lost his 
position at William Jewell college. He 
spoke on academic liberty. He insisted 
that loyalty to truth should be temper- 
ed by respect for sound pedagogic 
method. Another Baptist recently taken 
into the fellowship is Rev. Fred Merri- 
field of Chicago. The speakers found 
much encouragement for Unitarianism in 
the effort of the ultra-orthodox in the 
older communions to drive out their 
liberal thinkers. There was some recog- 
nition of the social conservatism of the 
Unitarian denomination in the address of 
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Dr. Robert S. Loring, who made a plea 
for a liberal spirit in the consideration 
of economic questions as well as in 
theological discussion. 


Congress of Disciples 
Establishes a Quarterly 

The congress or Disciples which ex- 
perienced this year a great revival of 
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interest in its constituency, is taking 
aggressive steps for a great congress 
next year. A quarterly has been estab- 
lished with a subscription price of twen- 
ty-five cents a year. This quarterly will 
carry news of the developing program 
for 1924, and will argue the case of free 
speech among the Disciples. The next 
session of the congress will be held at 


Recollections of Dr. Robertson Nicoll 


A°® I write, I have by my side the 
first number ever issued of the 
British Weekly. It is dated November 
5, 1886, so that Dr. Nicoll edited nearly 
two thousand issues. How in _ those 
nearly forty years the paper grew with 
his growth! It was so edited and had 
such a distinct place of its own that no 
one should have discontinued any other 
paper to take it up. Dr. Nicoll started 
it with the note that “justice, which is 
the saving characteristic of the kingdom 
of God, is the saving virtue of the de- 
mocracy, moving at once to the destruc- 
tion of what ought to fall, and the 
conservation of what ought to stand.” I 
wonder if Dr. John Clifford, whom every 
one was glad to see at the memorial 
service, recalled last week the fact that 
Westbourne Park was probably the first 
“prosperous London church” which was 
sketched in the British Weekly. Dr. 
Clifford's orthodoxy was of course dis- 
cussed, the conclusion being that “if the 
grand object of the Bible is to make 
men good and helpful and self forget- 
ting, working hard for the setting up of 
that kingdom which is righteousnness as 
well as joy and peace, then is Dr. Clif- 
ford’s teaching sound to its very core and 
full of blessing to those who listen to it.” 

Soon afterwards Dr. Marcus Dods be- 
gan that series of articles on “books 
which have influenced me.” They were 
read and re-read by thousands of young 
fellows. Was it not in connection with 
that series that Mr. Gladstone wrote his 
memorable postcard: “It is understood 
that Mr. Gladstone is accustomed to cite 
Aristotle, Saint Augustine, Dante and 
tishop Butler as the four authors by 
whom he believes himself to have been 
most influenced?” 

My own acquaintance with Dr. Nicoll 
began in those long ago days when he 
lived at Norwood. Neither Mrs. Hooke 
nor myself ever forgot our brief stay 
under his roof. Forty years ago I was 
one of the younger men, and Dr. Nicoll’s 
interest in young life was so man- 
ifest that despite all differences I have 
not failed to realize it. 

Subsequently I was called to edit the 
Evangelical Magazine. I sought the ad- 
vice of the editor of the Christian World, 
ilso that of Dr. Nicoll. They gave me 
their benediction, but each in his own 
way said, Follow your own course. Sub- 
sequently Dr. Nicoll reviewed that first 
number of the new series in most gen- 
erous terms and applauded the enlist- 
ment of “the services of the leaders of 
the younger generation of Evangelicals, 
Dr. Horton, Mr. Silvester Horne and 
others.” To him the number was “not 


only readable from cover to cover, but 
instructive and high toned.” It was his 
way of helping young life. It taught 
some of us to help others. 

One day, when I was at the memorial 
hall, a well known minister called to see 
me. He had a son standing at the gate 
of life. Could I help him to lift the 
latch? He believed I could and in due 
course the son himself appeared and it 
was a real pleasure to see him. He 
called on a Wednesday morning, at the 
right time to see Dr. Nicoll in his den 
The number of the British Weekly for 
that week would have been passed for 
press, and the editor, like all other edi- 
tors would, at that moment, be on good 
terms with himself and the rest of the 
world. He heartily welcomed the caller 
and put his hand on the latch. A few 
weeks later his father called again to 
see me. In his laconic way he simply 
said: “Hooke, I want to thank you for 
my boy and for myself. Since that day 
when he saw you and Nicoll he has 
not looked back.” 

Later on Dr. Nicoll went to Scotland. 
His father was still living in the free 
church manse at Lumsden, a village 
which he told us contained a few hun- 
ired persons, but some thousands of 
books Dr. Nicoll brought me back 
cheering news. His father had for years 
been a reader of the “Evangelical,” but 
it was growing old, while he retained 
his youth. Again and again he had re- 
solved to discontinue receiving that 
monthly, but for the sake of auld lang 
syne he had not done it. Now that a 
new series had begun, and the messages 
needed for today were not excluded, he 
welcomed them and asked his son if he 
knew the new editor and to him he sent 
a heartening message, the delivery of 
which was another proof of interest in 
young life. 

But he has gone. The memorial serv- 
ice on May 8, at the Frognal Road 
Presbyterian church, Hampstead, will 
not be forgotten by those who were pri- 
vileged to attend jt. The utmost devo- 
tion marked all the details and the ad- 
dress of the Rev. Roderick Macleod was 
worthy of the occasion. The closing 
hymn was by S. Baring-Gould, and was 
based on the theme, “When I awake 
after thy likeness, I shall be satisfied.” 
As the service ended we prayed that the 
brightest of all meetings, Jesus Christ 
would bring us at last, by his “cross, 
through death and judgment, holding 
fast.” So we prayed with heart and life, 
and the benediction was pronounced. 

D. Burrorp Hooke. 

Henleaze, Bristol, Eng. 
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Lexington, Ky. A referendum of the 
constituency is being taken on the mat- 
ter of setting up regional conferences or 
of seeking a connection between the state 
ministerial institutes and the national 
congress. It would be a part of the plan 
of the regional congresses to send the 
leading speakers of the national organiza- 
tion to the regional meetings. At the 
next congress the number of “outside” 
speakers will be greatly increased, and 
to take care of this expense sustaining 
memberships are being secured. 


Sunday School Union 
Celebrates Anniversary 


The American Sunday School union 
celebrated its one hundred and sixth 
annual meeting on Tuesday, May 8, with 
reports from Dr. James McConnaughy, 
editor of publications, and Dr. George 
P. Williams, secretary of missions. This 
oganization has brought into being 
138,000 Sunday schools and from these 
Sunday schools 1,139 churches of vari- 
ous denominations have been formed. 
During the past year 1,800 schools have 
heen organized or reorganized. Much 
of the work is in the open country, and 
the work must be revived in commun- 
ities at times. The workers of the organ- 
zations report 200,000 visits to families, 
and the distribution of 19,000 portions 
of scriptures. Five thousand people 
have professed conversion in the meet- 
ings of the organization during the past 
year. 


Death of 
Professor Troeltsch 

The war blighted the fame of many 
German theologians who were formerly 

epted as authorities in their field. The 
leath of Dr. Erst Troeltsch temoves a 
leader who has stood at the head of a 
distinct school of thought. He consist- 
ently taught the application of the his- 
torical method in theology as over 
against the Ritschlians who sought an 
absolutist basis for faith. Only one of 
his books, Protestantism and Progress, 
has been translated into English. 


Catholics Issue Bulletin 
on the Theatre 

In large measure the theatrical offer- 
ings of the country make their begin- 
nings in New York. The Catholics have 
therefore done well in bringing out a re- 
port of the plays seen in New York 
since 1922. The organization responsible 
for this service is called “The Catholic 
Theatre Movement.” Their report is of 
such a nature that it might well be given 
large circulation in Protestant circles. 
It is discriminating, calling attention to 
helpful features in some plays, and to 
debasing scenes in others. The secretary 
of the organization is Louis C. Haggerty, 
a layman. With regard to a play known 
as “The Demi-Virgin” the report says: 
“Magistrate McAdoo criticized this play 
as ‘deliberately, painstakingly, coarsely 
indecent, flagrantly and suggestively im- 
moral, impure in motive, word and ac- 
tion, and in every respect offensively il- 
legal. The magistrate’s decision was 
overruled, and the play had a great run. 


It is now being played throughout the 
country in the combination theatres 
which are largely family resorts.” That 
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the organization can also be discriminat- 
ingly commendatory is seen from this 
report on “Captain Applejack”; “We fol- 


Fundamentalists in World Convention 


HE World’s Fundamentals con- 

vention, an interdenominational or- 
ganization, which recently met at Ft. 
Worth, Texas, is reported by Rev. C. D. 
Meade as adopting the following state- 
ment of program: 

“ (1) The withdrawal of financial and 
moral support from all church schools 
that teach any theory ot evolution what- 
soever. 

“ (2) The immediate revision of all 
text-books that teach any theory of 
evolution whatsoever. 

“ (3) Compulsory measures to en- 
force all teachers to sign annually a 
statement of creed which affirms a firm 
and steadfast faith in the Genesis account 
of creation, the historical fact of all 
Bible miracles, the virgin birth, the 
bodily resurrection, the imminent second 
coming of Jesus, the existence of a per- 


schools in order to eliminate both text- 
books and instructors teaching any form 
of evolution whatsoever. 

“ (5) The rejection of the uniform 
interdenominational Sunday school les- 
sons because of their evolutionary and 
post-millennial tendencies. 

“ (6) The compulsory resignation of 
all pastors, and Sunday 
school teachers who hold to any theory 
of evolution whatsoever. 

‘ (7) The organization of a funda- 
mentalist society within each local chureh 
for the purpose of propaganda. 

* (8) Wherever denominational 
church schools do not fall into line with 
the fundamentalist demands on Bible in- 
terpretation and the elimination of the 
teaching of evolutionary theories, the 
fundamentalists will organize, finance 
and give moral support to Bible schools 


evangelists, 





sonal devil and of a literal he!l. that will give instruction in Bible and 
“ (4) Political and financial pressure scig¢nce in harmony with fundamentalist 
brought to bear upon all tax-supported beliefs.” 
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low a conventional English landowner 
in his dream that he is a pirate sailing 
the Spanish main, and his adventures in 
dreamland and afterwards are highly 
amusing and entertaining. There are 
some situations in the play not altogether 


desirable, but it is reasonably free from 
offence.” 
Canadian Is Made President 
of Baptist Bible Union 

Rev. T. T. Shields of Jarvis Street 
Baptist church, Toronto, was made 


president of the Baptist Bible union in 
the recent convention held at Kansas 
City. His attitude is shown in the follow- 
ing excerpt from a speech made during 
the convention: “The Baptist Bible 
union has had the courage to subscribe 


to a rigid confession of faith. If you 
are willing to subscribe to it, you are 
welcome to come into the army. If you 


are unwilling to subscribe to every word 
of it, you must remain outside, though 
you may have the wealth of a Rocke- 
feller. The question of whether or not 
fundamentalists should battle with mod- 
ernists has been taken out of our hands. 
War has already been declared. The ques- 
tion for true Christians today is whether 
they will lie down as religious pacifists 
and allow Satan’s army to march victori- 
ously over them.” 


Will Show Motion 
Pictures Out Doors 

Deferring to the wishes of a minority, 
Park Ridge Community church, of Park 
Ridge, Ill, did not install a moving 
picture booth in its building last year. 
This year, by unanimous action, a booth 
has been constructed out of doors and 
on the spacious church lawn there will 
be movies every Saturday night during 
the summer. The only trouble with this 
arrangement is that expressed by the 
church wag, “the roof leaks.” The town 
has no moving picture theater and the 
frequent trips of the young people into 
Chicago is deprecated by parents. The 
business men are cooperating with the 
enterprise in order to keep the people 
at home on Saturday night when the 
stores are all open. 


Great Citizenship Conference 
Will Be Held at Winona Lake 

A consultation conference of Christian 
citizenship will be held at Winona Lake, 


Ind., July 1 to 8. It will be the fourth 
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conference of the kind, the last one hav- 
ing been held at Pittsburgh in 1919. Min- 
isters making reservations ten days be- 
fore the conference will be provided with 
free lodging. Among the speakers will 
be Senator Simeon D. Fess, Hon. Morris 
Sheppard, Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan, Senator Thomas Sterling, Gov- 
ernor W. W. Brandon of Alabama, 
Governor W. T. McCray of Indiana, 
Governor Austin Peay of Tennessee, 
Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, Hon. Frank 
J. Cannon, former United States sen- 
ator from Utah; Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, Bishop Walter A. Sellew, 
Bishop William M. Bell, Bishop William 
F. Anderson, Rev. Charles L. Wishart, 
Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Rev. William A. 
Sunday, Rev. John F. Carson, Rev. Rich- 
ard C. Wylie, Rev. David G. Wylie, Rev. 
W. I. Wishart, Rev. Floyd W. Tomp- 
kins, Rev. John K. McClurkin, Rev. 
James S. McGaw, Rev. P. Albert Moore, 
Rev. John C. Acheson, Rev. Edwin C. 
Dinwiddie, besides many representatives 
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from foreign countries. Homer Rode- 
heaver, the famous singing companion of 
Billy Sunday, will have charge of the 
music of the conference. Among the 
topics to be discussed are “The moral 
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accountability of nations,” “Religion and 
national life,” “Education in the shap- 
ing of national life,” “A divine call to 
forgetful nations,” “Law enforcement as 
a factor in the solution of the world’s 
moral problems,” “The road to industrial 
peace,” “Christian internationalism,” 
“The renaissance of paganism,” “Amer- 
ica’s place in the present world crisis,” 
“Prohibition—national and _ internation- 


al,’ “The problem of immigration,” 
“Civic evangelism,” “Concreting the law 
of God in civic life,’ “The international 
Christ.” 


Urge U. S. Cooperation 
In Reparations Settlements 

The world’s most pressing need is an 
international conference, in which the 
United States must take part, to settle 
the question of reparations between 
France and Germany, says a message 
from the management committee of the 
world alliance for international friendship 
through the churches, to the twenty- 
seven national councils of the organiza- 
tion. The message was brought to the 
American headquarters of the alliance 

New York by the general secretary, 
Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, who has just 
returned from attending the meeting of 
the management committee at Zurich, 
Switzerland, April 13 to 16. Immediately 
upon adjournment the committee pre- 
sented to the secretariat of the league 
of nations at Geneva a resolution calling 
upon the league to convene such a con- 
ference. In the report now issued the 
committee urges that if the league is 
unable to handle this critical situation 
some other means be taken to bring to- 
gether the leading nations, including the 
United States and Germany, to organize 
financial measures and to take other 
steps called for by the danger of an- 
other world war resulting from the 
failure of France and Germany to agree. 


Wants Permit for 
Sacramental Wine Revoked 


The Los Angeles Kehillah, an organ- 
ization representing Jewish synagogues, 
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has voted to ask the revocation of all 
permits for the use of sacramental wine 
so far as these are given to Jewish rab- 
bis. It is asserted by Dr. M. 1. Gross- 
man, president of the organization, that 
these permits are being abused. People 
not rabbis at all are securing liquors of 
alcoholic contents and disposing of them. 
Dr. Mayer Winkler declares that hence- 
forth any man arrested for the abuse of 
sacramental permits will not be recog- 
nized as a rabbi. He says: “It is in- 
compatible with the rabbinate for a rabbi 
to deal in unlawful commodities.” 


Community Church Publishes 
Weekly Newspaper 

First Community church of Columbus, 
O., publishes a weekly newspaper for the 
whole community. Here one will find the 
announcement of special lodge meetings, 
a report of city council meetings and 
many other matters of community in- 
terest. This church will hold a field day 
soon which will bring the people together 
for an afternoon of athletic sports. 
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Community Church Workers Hold 
Conference 


HE delegates of the First National 

conference of community church 
workers, which met in Chicago, May 
22-24, came from twenty-eight states. 
They numbered about two hundred and 
included a Hindu, a Chinaman, a lady 
from Porto Rico and two negroes. Cali- 
fornia, Montana, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut were represented. Most of the 
workers who came together had never 
before met, as the growth of the com- 
munity church movement has been en- 
tirely spontaneous and independent of 
any promotional efforts from the outside 
of the local community. 

The plan of the conference involved 
not only addresses by men who are at 
the every day tasks of the local churches, 
but also contributions by the Christian 
leaders of larger fame. Several great 
national organizations maintained repre- 
sentatives throughout the conference. 
Dr. Latshaw, of the international Y. M. 
C. A., interpeted the industrial situation 
with reference to the church. Professor 
A. W. Taylor, who is now a Disciples 
secretary, but who has been a community 
church pastor, declared that the rural 
church could find salvation in no other 
way than by the organization of religior 
independent of sectarianism. In_ the 
discussion of this address reports were 
made by several workers showing that 
Disciples state mission money was being 
employed in one town in competition 
with a community church, and that in 
New York state two large denominations 
are now pouring in money from their 
national funds, where a community 
church had been broken up by outside 
interference. 

Prof. R. E. Hieronymus, community 
adviser of the University of Illinois, 
holds a unique position, one that origi- 
nated with him and which is now being 
copied in other states. He warned the 
religious leaders that churches cannot 
hope to lead the community unless they 
are willing to serve the community. Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, in his address on 
“The World Community and_ the 
Church” brought to the conference the 
call for service in the great cause of 
internationalism. Rev. FE. Tallmadge 
Root, secretary of the Massachusetts 
church federation, and who has organ- 
ized many federated churches in Massa- 
chusetts with the blessing of denomina- 
tional authorities set forth the importance 
of an educational program for the local 
church Other great Christian leaders, 
outside the movement in a sense but 
inside it by reason of their sympathies, 
contributed much to lift the thought of 
the ministers to the great themes of the 
age. 

But most of the program was made 
up of addresses by the ministers them- 
selves. The program committee had ar- 
ranged topics which covered all the moot 
points of community church procedure. 


No question which legitimately arises in 
connection with the conduct of these 
churches was made. In the matter of 
relationship with the constituent denomi- 
nations, it was shown from the reports 
that the churches tend rapidly in the di- 
rection of independency. Federated 
churches prosper under friendly district 
officers of the denominations involved, 
but ali too often a change brings to an 
overhead position a greedy denomination- 
alist who undertakes to take over the 
local church. This leads to independent 
organization. Furthermore, the increas- 
ing complexity of local communities de- 
nominationally makes it difficult for a 
federated church to appeal to all elements 
in the community. 

But the consensus of the discussion 
showed an increased tendency to tie up 
the ministers to the denominational or- 
ganizations. This was regarded as a 
guarantee that the movemert would not 
itself become a denomination. It would 
also prevent the invasion of the move- 
ment by free lance ministers from short- 
course institutions who would ruin the 
churches with their hobbies. It would 
also shut the door in the face of men 
who are inefficient, or spiritually un- 
worthy. 

The. missionary and evangelistic re- 
ports of the churches in the movement 
gave the lie to the much heralded an- 
nouncement that the motive in the or- 
ganization of community churches was 
to escape from these _ responsibilities. 
Many of the churches making one minute 
reports showed that they had grown 
to double their former size in four years. 
St. Paul’s church of Beverly Hills, Chi- 
cago, which was host to the conference, 
reported that it was supporting eight 
missionaries at home and abroad. Other 
churches made splendid reports of rather 
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unusual missionary achievement. 

The conference this year was presided 
over by Rev. Orvis F. Jordan of Park 
Ridge, Ill, who with Rev. David R. 
Piper shares the responsibility for the 
editorial management of the journal of 
the movement, The Unity Messenger. 
The other officers were as follows: vice 
presidents, Mrs. E. Sibley, of Palisade, 
N. J. and Rev. J. A. McGaughey, of 
Imperial, Cal.; secretary, Rev. F. J. Mal- 
zard, of Wyoming, N. Y.; treasurer, Mr. 
Chas. E. Coleman, of New York. The 
conference voted to become a permanent 
organization, and the next meeting will 
be held with Grace church, Philadelphia. 
The officers of the next conference, who 
will serve as an executive committee 
through the year, are: president, Rev. 
J. H. Feely, of Philadelphia; vice presi- 
dent, Rev. J. A. McGaughey, of Imperial, 
Cal.; secretary, Mr. Charles E. Coleman 
of Chicago; treasurer, Rev. Charles E. 
Henry of Stuart, Ia. 

The executive committee was charged 
with several tasks for the coming year 
in addition to arranging for the next 
national conference. Orders were given 
to print the presidential address of this 
year on “The Future of the Community 
Church Movement,” this to be circulated 
as a tract. 

Among the projects now being con- 
sidered is the appointment by the con- 
ference of a community counsellor to be 
supported by the churches. He would 
respond to invitations from new com- 
munities where it may be desired to 
organize new churches. At the present 
time this assistance is given on a volun- 
teer basis by the pastors of the move- 
ment. 

The members of the conference came 
from many denominations, including 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Dis- 
ciples, Baptists and Methodists. They 
held the widest variety of doctrinal be- 
liefs. But every session of the confer- 
ence was carried on with the heartiest 
good will. 
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A Small Book, but Mighty 








Consistent with our policy of announcing, each month, some one new 
book which we consider indispensable to all thoughtful Christians, we 
take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers, with more than usual 
emphasis, to a new volume edited by Rufus M. Jones and written by a 
number of well-known men. It is entitled 


“Religious Foundations” 


Here is a book of thoughtful discussion by men known both as Christians and scholars, of 
the real “fundamentals” of the faith — and there is no taint of “pre-millennialism” in the 
entire volume. The editorship of Dr. Jones, who holds the chair of philosophy in Haver- 
ford college, is a sufficient guarantee of genuine value in the book. Here are the subjects 
discussed, with the authors: 


How Shall We Think of God? - - - - - - - - - - - - By Rufus M. Jones 
How Shall We Think of Christ? - - - - - - - - - - - By Rufus M. Jones 
How Shall We Think of Man? - - - - - - - - - - - - By Rufus M. Jones 
What Shall We Think of Nature? - - By Willard L. Sperry 
How Shall We Think of Society wil nian: Relationships? - - By Seebohm Rowntree 
How Shall We Think of the Kingdom of God? - - - - - - - ByA. Clutton-Brock 
What Shall We Think of the Bible? - - - - - - - - - - - - By Elihu Grant 
How Shall We Think of Evil? - - - - - - - - - - - - - - ByL. P. Jacks 
How Shall We Think of Progress? - - - - - - - - - - By Eugene W. Lyman 
How Shall We Think of Life After Death? - - - - - - - By Francis G. Peabody 


From Dr. Jones’ article on ““How Shall We Think of God?” ——— ORDER COUPON — — —. 


“I am convinced that the spiritual basis beneath our feet is solid. | 
I have no fear that religion will turn out to be a slowly waning and 


The Christian Century Press, 


gradually vanishing subjective dream. I am confident that the testi- | 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
mony of the soul is at least as reliable a guide to the eternal nature of 
things as is the witness which mathematics bears. Assertions of con- | Please send me the new book 
fidence, however, are not the same thing as facts, and optimistic state- ‘6 +s . ” 
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ments of individual faith are not demonstrations which carry inevitable | Re ous Foundations 


and charge to my account, payable September 
1, (or cash enclosed herewith). 
(8 cents to be added per book for postage) 


conviction to others. We must endeavor to search out the rational 
foundations of our faith in God, and we must then try to express as 
clearly and concretely as possible how a modern man thinks of him 
The rational foundations must, of course, be found revealed, if at all, 
in the nature of our own experience. Reason, mind, thought, as it 
appears in our consciousness, is the only clue there is to that deeper | 
fundamental Reason that holds as from one Center all the threads of 
reality and purpose in the mighty frame or congeries of things. The | 
way of approach is like that to a great mountain peak such as Mount 
Everest. At first there are many paths which gradually converge, and | 
up to a certain point there are many ways of traveling, but at the very | 
last, for the final climb, there is only one way up.” 


Send me also: 


Price of the book $1.00, plus 8 cents postage. ie TR 
BS ceria seebbawhn cae wees 
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Do not neglect to order Nos. 22 and 40, two of the most remarkable books 
on religion published in several years. 
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, ‘Metin aah Ge te ot impson, $2.25. 46. Outline Chalk Talks. Holdcraft. 75c. 308 
©. Religion : ology. nwin. $1.75. 47. Our Common Faith. A. S. Peake and Others. $1.25. 134 
| 7. Christianity and Progress. Fosdick. $1.50. 48. Preaching in London. Newton. $1.50. 1 
. Moral Life and Religion. Ten Broeke. $1.75. 49. Religion of a Layman. C. R. Brown. 75c. 2 
‘ Meaning of Baptism. Morrison. $1.35. 50. Christ and International Life. Picton. $1.50. : 
- New Light on Immortality. Randall. $1.75. 51. Public Opinion and Theology. McConnell. $1.50. 
a a ae Si Today. Williams. $1.75. 52. Spirit of the Common Law. Pound. $2.00. 
} 2. The Daily Altar. (Cloth). Willett and Morrison. $1.50. | 53. Talks to Sunday School Teachers. Weigle. $1.35. 131 
, 4. The Daily Altar. (Leather). $2.50. 54. Social Rebuilders. C. R. Brown. $1.25. 
14, Safest Mind Cure. Orchard. $1.35. 55. Pastor and Evangelist. Goodell. $1.35. 3 
15. Under Twenty. Jefferson. $1.50. 56. Week Day Church School. Cope. $1.50. mn 
6. The Undiscovered Country. Atkins. $1.50. 57. Christi ; i Robi $2.00 243 
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Here’s Help 
For the 


Minister 


Remington Portable 


Typewriter 


ASY to learn and easy to operate at double your former pen-writing 
speed. Facilitates sermon writing. Facilitates all writing. Furnishes 
manuscript which is always legible, even in a poor light. 

It is the busy minister’s most efficient helper, the friend that saves 
many a precious hour in all his writing tasks. It will give you time for 
more writing, more time for church activities, or recreation—whichever 
you wish. 

Compact—fits in a case only four inches high. 

Complete—has Standard Keyboard and other “big-machine” conven- 
iences. It also resembles the big machines in all around efficiency, for 
don’t forget it’s a Remington—with every merit for which Remingtons 
are famous. 

Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington Portable. 


Easy payment terms, if desired 
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Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated “Your Ever 
Handy Helper,” which tells you how to lighten your present writing burden. 








Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



































